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i] ART PARADE 


Fortieth Anniversary Yearbook of Art News 


By H. G. Dwight, Asst. Director, The Frick Collec- 
tion; Alfred M. Frankfurter, Editor of Art News: 


Foreword by Frank Crowninshield, Noted Critic 
PANORAMA OF ART FROM DUCCIO TO GAUGUIN 


FoR the artist, for the student, for the collector, for the 
teacher—for, in fact, any lover of art—this book uniquely 
tells and shows the story of the years in which art grew 
up in America. They were the last four decades, and 
there is no more colorful or accurate way of seeing them 
than through the eves of America’s oldest art magazine, 
\rt News, and of the great Frick Collection in New York 


whose development parallels the entire period. 


\ccompanied by an excitingly informative text by two 
of the most distinguished American writers on_ art, 
\rr Parape is richly illustrated in color and black-and 
white. Eight of the greatest paintings in the Frick Col 
lection, none of them ever thus published before, appear in 
magnificent full-page colorplates—by such varied artists as 
Kl Greco, Velazquez, Piero della Francesca, Bartolommeo 
Vivarini, Boucher, Ingres, Renoir, and Cezanne. Almost 
100 other large monochrome plates give a wide panorama 
of art from Duccio to Gauguin—including no less than 
thirty new, specially taken detai! photographs that offer a 
unique insight into the painting of virtually every great 


period in the history of art. 


Part I of the text is Forty Years of Art News—mirroring 
the great events in art which have occurred since 1902, 
the year of founding of Art News, now celebrating its 
fortieth anniversary. ‘This includes, among other unique 
features, the story of the famous westward migration 
of art from Europe to U. S. collections, of the outstanding 
artists and exhibitors, of the famous controversies, and 
all the other highlights recorded by Art News in its first 


forty years. 


Part II is Forty Years of the Frick Collection—the one 
great American collection existing in 1902 which is still 
growing, extraordinarily exemplifying the artistic ideas 
and currents of taste of the last forty years. Here are the 
trickles, the eddies, and the whirlpools through which 
America was drawn into the stream of art in Western 
culture—a brilliant diary of the “growing pains” of the 
age which turned “a country in one lifetime from a 
depository of the sweepings of European shops into a 
country where the art of other lands can on occasion 


be studied better than in those lands themselves.” 
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EDITOR'S LETTERS 


SIR 


I have read with very great inter 
est the three articles by John Re 
wald in ART News comparing p 
tures of great masters with photo 
graphs of the same object 

I think’ it could be of interest to 
you to compare an eighteenth cen 
tury picture of the Island of San 
Bartolomeo with the reproductions 
in the November 15-230 issue on 
Corot, and I therefore send you en 
closed a photograph of the picture 
mh my possession 

My father bought this picture in 
Bamberg, my home town, around 


19 It was originally in the pos 


s 


ession of the Fiirstbischéflichen 


; 


state and later in the residence of 


memorial show of George Bellows, 
through representative works in 
exhibitions with other outstanding 
American painters 
Yours, et 
A. G. PELIKAN 
Director of Art i-ducation, 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
Milwaukee 


\pologies to Director Pelikan. Our 
uference that this was the most 
extensive American show yet seen in 
Milwaukee was derived from. the 


Museum's own publicity release 


Ed 


SIR 
Profoundly “distressing rumors of 


1 project of pedantic barbarity about 
| 





BY AN ANONYMOUS artist: “The Island of San Bartolomeo,” 


once in the possession of the 


Bamberg’s Archbishops. Family tra 
dition calls it Tiberinsel by Fran 
cesco Guardi. I believe it will strike 
you in its resemblance to your two 
reproductions. 

Yours, etc. 

S. MoRGENROTH 
Montecito, Cal. 


Sir: 

The March 1-14 issue of ART 
NEws carries the following statement 
regarding the exhibition of U. S. 
painting between two wars in Mil- 
waukee: “Milwaukee gallery visitors 
have never, until their Art Institute’s 
current ‘“‘Masters of American Paint- 
ing” exhibit, had an opportunity to 
view comprehensively in high rank- 
ing examples the painting currents 
in this country between the two 
World Wars.” 

As former Director of the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute from 1926-41 
I can assure you that the Milwaukee 
public has had the opportunity to 
see high ranking examples of the 
work of these artists either in one 
man shows, beginning with the 


irchbishops of Bamberg. 


to be perpetrated are persistently 


circulating. This incomprehensible 
scheme is the completely unneces 
sary, not to say mischievous idea of 
drastically “‘cleaning’’—or even “‘re 
!__the great Bellini Feast of 
the Gods in the Washington Na 
tional Gallery 

Ihe last time that the writer of 
this letter saw Bellini’s masterpiece, 
at Elkins Park, was in 1941. The 
picture then seemed to him to be 
almost miraculously well preserved 


storing 


Such darkening or mellowing as 
there were signs of were positively 
advantageous to it. Nothing more 
beautiful “for eves that can see” 
could possibly have been imagined 

The argument that a patina— 
however delectable in_ itself — not 
originally foreseen by an artist is of 
negligible value is not more con 
vincing in the case of this rarely 
precious masterpiece than it would 
be in the case of fine antique 
bronzes or of the time-gilded Par 
thenon. This contempt of patina is 
certainly not a characteristic of peo 

(Continued on page 6) 
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NOTICE OF 
WARTIME SUMMER 
PUBLICATION SCHEDULE 


" 
FoR forty-one years ART NEWS’ sum- 
mer publication schedule has always con- 
formed to the seasonal trend of art itself. 
While the magazine was a_ weekly 
throughout the art season, it changed 
every June to a monthly schedule contin- 
uing through July, August, and Septem- 
ber. Last summer—after its regular fre- 
quency had been altered to twice-monthly 
—ART NEWS, because of the War, tele- 
scoped its old summer publication sched- 
ule by publishing two double numbers, 


instead of four single ones. 


In this second War year, ART NEWS 
1s repeating last year’s wartime schedule 
for the summer. This issue ts the second 
of two Summer Double Numbers. It ts 
dated August-September, 1943. On Octo- 
ber 1, the regular twice-a-month schedule 


will be resumed. 


These Double Numbers mean, to our 
readers, two big, interesting issues that 
permit extensive treatment and illustration 
of certain subjects not always possible in 
winter issues crowded with news. More- 
over, our readers will have the satisfaction 
that this summer’s schedule is rendering 
a patriotic service by saving paper and 
wrappings, in accordance with Govern- 
ment requirements, as well as the time of 
overburdened Post-Office and transporta- 
tion facilities. 





\\) hen important 


art from distinguished 


collections is offered at the 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


After negotiations have been com- 
pleted for sale of notable art property at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries the work of 
preparing the collection for public pre- 
sentation proceeds under a careful and 
systematic plan. 

All available data is assembled, 
examined and checked by our permanent 
staff of expert cataloguers. To establish 
attribution and provenance as exactly 
and indisputably as is humanly possible, 


weeks of careful research are applied. 


The printed catalogues produced 
under such a system have for nearly half 
a century inspired the confidence of art 
collectors, for they realize that into such 
catalogues have gone the combined 
knowledge and experience of a group of 
people who know what they are dealing 
with and whose objective is to put the 


facts before the public. 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - INC 


30 EAST 57TH STREET « NEW YORK 
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Continued from page 4 


ple of taste—for instance in China 


where taste and artistic sensibility 


have been far 


more general for a 


far, far longer time 


than they have 


n the Americas 


What if 


has just 


been or in Europe 
in exquisite mellowness 
Ihe Feast of the 
it with vet one more 


like 


enh mCes 


touched 


Gods, covering 


transparent layer of beauty that 
Lhis 


precisely that very quality of poetic 


of a_ pearl? patina 


mystery that is inherent and essen 
tial to this last poignant vision of 
vouth created by the eightv-frve vear 


old Bellini 
Shakespeare's 
to the 


lempest 


1 vision comparable to 


farewell 


I he 


impassioned 


world and his art in 


Over-cleaning is particularly dan 
gerous in the case of pictures of the 
golden a 


ge of Venetian painting 


Litian himself declared that he 
painted flesh in layers according 
to the plan of nature when she 


wrapped the body in several cover 
skin. Indeed, all the 


Venetian masters 


ings of great 
their 
lights, deepened their shadows and 
made solid 
objects with color, and gave a whole 
picture 


intensified 


them drenched 


glow, 
1 unifying atmosphere that 


their 
compositions not only with succes 


strengthened the harmony of 


sive coats of paint but also with the 
skillful superimposition of transpat 


ent colored glazes only too 


easy, 
alas, to be removed. 


Examples of the terrible effects 
of over-drastic cleaning and of well 
meant but unfortunate “restora 
tions” by 


sadly 


“experts” are only 
Note 
litians at 


Mantegna’s 


too 
abundant some of the 


esmere sridgewatel 
KN) Bridgewat 


House, Priumph of 
Caesar at Hampton Court, the re 
stored and polished antique statues 


in Itahan palaces 


Yours, et 
\. CLINTON LANDSBERG 


Lark Hill 


Sharon, Conn. 


(Mr. Landsberg is quite right in 
pointing out the danger of clean 
ing “pictures of the golden age of 
Venetian namely the 
period of ‘Titian. Actually, however, 
Bellini’s Feast of the Gods, al 
though in part presumably finished 
by ‘Titian after Bellini’s 
death, quite another 
period. It is the last survival of the 
cool, hard, enameled technique of 
the quattrocento. Far from having 
been intended to be shrouded in 
romantic mistiness, the picture, ac 
cording to the full weight of styl 
istic evidence, ought to be visible 
in all the precise clarity which it 
had when it left the painter’s studio. 
As a matter of fact, the Feast of 
the Gods is in excellent condition. 
It will require only, as the majority 
of experts agree, a slight removal 
of the several disfiguring coats of 
varnish that now darken it to restore 


painting,” 


Giovanni 
belongs to 


ts full glories to the naked eye 


‘his is in no way to be 


confused 
with the type of 


involves the 


‘cleaning’ which 
ictual removing of re 
panting or any 


ment Ed 


other solid pig 


SIR 

In describing the Seurat painting, 
Le Chahut 
the Albright 


you 


recently purchased by 


Art Gallery of Buffalo, 
refer to it in the caption as 


“one of his four major works in 


America,” 

\s you probably know, the fin 
ished painting Le Chahut was 
Kroller-Miiller Foundation, 


Wassenaar, Holland, until the pres 
ent war, 


in the 


believed to be 
Germany. The Buf 
sketch, and it is 
to Seurat to refer to it 


ind is now 
somewhere in 
falo picture is a 
in myUstice 


otherwise. 


Yours, etc. 

Henry R. Horr, Chairman 

Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind 


SIR: 
My hobby is collecting colored 
illustrations — of that | 


paintings 
might form a library of art to loan to 
the rural districts of Oregon. We are 
far removed 


from. art and 


there are sections of our state which 


centers 


ire never exposed to the arts in any 
Children maturity 
without sufficient awareness of what 
the art world contains. By 
these pictures to the rural schools 
it is my hope to help correct this 


Way. grow to 


loaning 


I have now about 14, pictures 


mounted and catalogued. I am writ 
ing to ask your readers if they have 
inv old magazines which might con 
tain further 


could 


helping a worthy cause. 


illustrations 
idd to my 


which | 
collection, thus 


Yours, ete. 
Nirs 
Portland, Ore. 


ROLAND PRENTIS 


SIR 


] have wanted to write and thank 
you for the very nice story in ARI 


NEWS about my show here in Denver. 


I feel lucky to have been able to 
go on painting since I've been in the 
\rmy and it is an added pleasure to 
know that the work is appreciated 
outside. There isn’t a soldier who 1s 
not eager to get back to a normal life 
Ihat includes the soldier artists. Theat 
return to normal civilian production 
will be much easier if they can con 
tinue working now and if there is con 
tinued civilian recognition of them 
work. 


ART news has been very good in 
its coverage of art in wartime and I 
feel pleased to have been included in 
that coverage. 

Yours, etc. 


Scr. GeorcE RICKEY 
Lowry Field, Colo. 
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Art Galleries 
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e 
*, 
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720 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
N.W. Corner of 56th Street 


SCULPTURES 


PORCELAINS 








THANNHAUSER 


165 East 62 St. 
REgent 4-2890 


NEW YORK 


Scott & Fowles 


HIGH CLASS PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS and 
BRONZES 


The Squibb Building 745 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


— ae 
~ImeRVAitztation 


is cordially extended to you to visit 





us at our new address and inspect— 


OUR COMPLETE RUG SERVICE 


A choice collection of Antique Oriental and European Rugs. 
A full assortment of domestic Broadloom and Chenille Carpets. 


A skilled organization for cleaning, repairing, and altering car- 
rets and rugs. 


KENT COSTIKYAN, INC. 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone ClIrcle 6-0412 





SCHNEIDER GABRIEL 
Galleries 


PAINTINGS 


69 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 









ART NEWo OF AMERICA 


Denver Annual 


i ANNUAL ENHIBITION 
it the Denver Art 


mice again finds it 


Museum 
its keynote in the 
olorful Rocky Mountain landscape 
* Colorado. Initiated 
Vears ago to present 1 cross-section 
yf American art of the dav, the An 


onsistently maintained a 


torty-nin¢ 


nual has 
Western flavor. This vear almost 
one-fourth 


plied by local artists 


of the entries were sup 
\ppropriately 
the $1 Friends of Art Purchase 
Prize went to Corp. S$. Carl Fracas 
sini of Denver for his watercolor 
Stormy Sky, a representation of that 


terror-striking moment just before 


in the mountains. Karl 
Mattern of Lawrence, Kansas, took 


the Yetter prize for Underpass, a 


] — 
1 cloudburst 


picture marked by broad passages 
ind direct clarity of statement. 

For Denverites the outstanding 
work of the exhibition is Gallic 
Cock, the brass sculpture which 
won for Frances Lamont of their 
city a $2, prize in the Artists 
for Victory competition at the Met 
ropolitan Museum. 


Indianapolis Corot 


URING the month of May a 

Corot and a Georgia O'Keeffe 
were added to the collections of the 
John Herron Art Institute. The lat 
ter is one of the painter’s charac 
teristic landscapes—a study of the 
folded forms of the 
Southwest. The former inspired 
Indianapolis’ celebrated novelist 
Booth Tarkington to a special arti- 
cle published in the June Bulletin 
of the Art Association. ‘Tarkington 


geological 


notes a fact made abundantly clear 
it last season’s great Corot show in 
New York 


of fashion and the flutter of criti 


that despite the turns 


cism Corot, today as much as ever, 
is one of the names that “stay up.” 
he author of Seventeen continues, 
‘He was too modest when he said 
i small flute but that 


he tried to make its note a_ pure 


he had only 


one. He had a whole delicate or 
chestra, since he made orchestra 
tions. He made these as pure as the 
truest single flute note.”” Comment 
ing on the French painter's debt to 
Constable, Tarkington calls atten 
tion to the tiny white dots the lat 


ter emploved and how “Corot en 


a* 





COROT’S “Ville d’Avray: Woodland Path Bordering the Pond,” gift of 
the Friends of Art to the John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. 


larged them, didn’t make them 


white, 


ind sprinkled them over the 
canvas almost as if thev should hint 
floated leaves. His use of them is 
bolder than Constable’s; they're 
more perceptible and they not only 
fulfill a tonal mission but add with 
great delicacy to an effect of boski 
ness. Corot, a truly great enchanter, 
could take a secret bit of magic 
from another wizard and with con 
transtorm it 


into a spell all his own.” 


summate adroitness 


Obituaries 
\ AITLAND F. GRIGGS, law 


yer and outstanding art con 
noisseur, died at his summer home 
in Old Lyme on July 24. A trustee 
of the Metropolitan and of the 
Frick Collection, Mr. Griggs’ own 
group of Italian paintings included 
the renowned Sassetta Journey of 
the Magi, the Bernardo Daddi St. 
Catherine Before the Emperor, and 
(Continued at bottom of page 9) 
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VERNIOOAGE 


FXO THE creative artist, the principle of the Four Freedoms 

| has more than general meaning. At least one of them— 
freedom from want—is a desideratum for the artist which the 
pre-War world occasionally esteemed but did very little to at- 
tain. Hence it must become the keystone of any post-War pro- 
gram for the arts. Such programs are, in fact, curiously lacking 
to date. ‘here may be good reasons, chiefly that leaders in this 
ficld are too busy fighting the War on the military and home 
fronts. It is not too early, however, to lay the groundwork for 
the secure place of the artist in the post-War society. Since ARI 
News took the lead in defining his proper wartime function and 
showing him how to go about it, we feel encouraged to tackle 
the problem of after-the-War, now that the moment is ripe. 
he subject is a huge one, of course, and no survey in print, 
however helpful, can cover more than a portion of its manifold 
aspects. But as we are convinced that the primary problem is 
economic, it is from that angle that we begin. 

'herefore this issue is devoted in large part to the first in- 
stallment of AR'T news’ Survey of Present and Post-War Pros- 
pects for the Artist—a series which in its entirety will seek to ex- 
plore all the possibilities outside “pure” art whereby the artist 
can assure himself the dignity and security of the self-supporting 
man in a normal world. We firmly believe that it is only by 
thus concretely relating himself to life that he can make the re 





turn to being a functional member of society, as once he was 
when painters and sculptors were indispensably integrated into 
the pattern of all people's existence. 

No. 1 of this Survey is perhaps its most timely aspect—the 
place and prospects for the artist in advertising, newest and 
probably most lucrative patron of recent years. ‘he title, It 
Pays to Advertise, involves more than the coincidental use of a 
familiar phrase, for under it we have tried to show it can reward 
both artist and advertiser to expand the example that has been 
set. It comes especially opportunely at a time when the last 
vestige of governmental art patronage has been withdrawn— 
the War Department having recently canceled its project under 
which artists were sent to various fronts to illustrate the progress 
of the War. 

Other fields for the artist outside his studio will be discussed 
in future installments. Only one word in closing: the best we 
could hope for this Survey is an approach to solving economic 
problems. It cannot, nor can anyone but the artist himself, 
solve the entire problem of the artist in the challenging post 
War world. There he has more than a share, he has a specific 
duty. The molding of a new and better life, if we are going to 
have it, is not something the creative man can sit around and 
wait for. It is his job to build “the illusion of a loftier reality.” 
In other words, his function remains what it always has been: 
to paint pictures, and no side lines should be allowed to obscure 
this. All we can do now is to show him how to lay some of the 
foundation. From here on it is up to him. 
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by the Metropolitan Museum. On unusual figure piece by Zurbaran, a 
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eenth Century.” “Ruskin and Ro 
Nature and ‘Tempera 
ment’”’ makes the subject of the fol 
lowing lecture to be delivered by 
Professor John Alford of ‘Toronto 
University. Cross-references to paint 


Hemessen allegory, the 
Kalf still-life which was once in the 
Havemeyer Collection, and Tinto 
retto’s Portrait of a Venetian Sen- 
manticism: ator which has figured in public ex 


hibition since 1887. 


Further gifts include two Whis 
tler paintings from the Harris Whit 
temore Collection, one the cele 
brated White Girl, the other en 
titled |’Andalouse. Both have been 
on loan here for some time. From 
Mr. Solomon R. Guggenheim, presi 
dent of the Foundation which bears 
his name, comes an indispensable 
reference archive in the form of over 


ing of the period, shown in slides 
will abundantly illustrate his theme 
A practical demonstration of the 
“Technical Developments of Mod 
ern Painting” will next be made by 
the Mexican artist Xavier Gonzales 
On September 12 Professor Alford 


will discuss new aspects of Van 
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the Community Arts Program of 
the Munson-W illiams-Proctor Insti- 
tute, died on July 1. His life work 
was devoted to converting a section 
of this institution into an up to 
date art gallery, promoting inter 
est in modern painting, and circulat- 


ing traveling art shows. 


Mural Fracas 


A TEST case on the extent of 
“4% local authority over WPA 
works is being made in Columbus, 
Ohio, where a movement headed 
by Elizabeth Okerbloom, art critic 
of the Columbus Citizen, is endeav 
oring to restitute a local highschool 
mural painted out by a righteous 
school principal. The art in ques 
tion (which incidentally cost the 
tax-payers $3,000 and was executed 
under the regional directorship of 


William M. Milliken of the Cleve- 


competition. The jury, which in 
cluded such well-known sculptors 
as Robert Laurent, Paul Manship, 
and Alexander Archipenko, award 
ed to Mabel V. Mustonen of De 
troit first prize of $150 in the Ad 
vanced Amateur Class for her carv 
ing of a girl kneeling holding a 
doll, entitled The Toy. To Gio 
conda Oresti of Pittsburgh went the 
$100 first prize in the Senior Class 
for Symphony in Soap. In the Ju 
nior Class Horse and Boy won the 
$50 first prize, the award being 
made to Rudy Brown of La Mesa, 
California. The $75 Group award 
was made to a class at the Lowell 
School in Coffeyville, Kansas. 


Lectures at Met 


URING the month of August 
and extending into the early 
Fall, a lecture program of more 
than usual interest is being offered 


Gogh and of Cézanne. The series 
ends with Vaclav Vytlacil discussing 
abstract art on September 19. ART 
NEws plans to run condensations of 
several of these lectures in forth 
coming issues. 


For the Gallery 


OLLOWING on the loan of his 

French moderns to Chicago and 
his more recent presentation of 
eight early American paintings to 
the National Gallery, Mr. Chester 
Dale once again makes the news 
with a notable gift of old masters 
to the American people. Outstand 
ing is the Greco St. Jerome in the 
mystical manner of the artist's last 
works. Venus Consoling Love by 
Boucher and the Drouais Portrait 
of a Lady are valuable additions to 
the eighteenth century French sec 
tion. Notable also are two Char 


dins, an extremely handsome and 


of all schools. Known as the Richter 
Archive of Illustrations of Art, the 
collection was brought together by 
the late Dr. George Martin Richter, 
offers unique opportunities for re 
search in the history of painting. 
In keeping with Dr. Richter’s in 
terest in Giorgione, its Italian sec 
tion is particularly rich. 


Princeton G ift 


SEVERAL recent American paint 

ings given to the Museum of 
Historic Art of Princeton Univer- 
sity have greatly enriched its col- 
lection in that field. From Mrs. 
Victor Harris the Museum has re 
ceived a fine and characteristic In 
ness, The Home of the Heron, 
painted in 1893, and representing 
the artist at the height of his pow- 
ers as a luminist. A relatively early 


(Continued on page 36) 
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DUERER AS PAGE DESIGNER: The celebrated “Erasmus of Rotterdam” shows how successfully a block of type can be integrated 
into a work of art by a master craftsman. Etched in 1526, the lettering derives from the type-book created by the painter himself. the 
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ART NEWS’ SURVEY NO. 1 OF PRESENT AND POST-WAR 
BY ROSAMUND FROST 


ARTIST: 


Mt PAYS LO ADVERTISE 


[ THE time of this writing it is an 
A undeniable fact that there is more 
art per surface inch being used in adver- 
tising than ever before in the history of 
America. Both “fine” art in the sense of 
easel painting and the kind which, quar- 
antined under the label “commercial,” 
might lead you to think that no self- 
respecting artist had ever earned a living. 
Fortunately both kinds bring in money 
and as a result the “fine” artist, in the 
new cold dawn of minimum civic patron- 
age, may yet have a job to look forward 
to when he comes home from the wars. 
How capably he can fill that job and 
what it holds out to him are the subject 
of this survey —one written from the 
point of view of a person familiar with 
pictures and their visual suggestions but 
a relative newcomer to the actual work- 
ings of the advertising field. 

Our approach to the subject is there 
fore through the work of those men who 
have had recent prominence in the world 
of museums and art galleries. It of neces 
sity leaves out many commercial artists 
who are too close to their jobs to find 
time to put their straight easel products 
before the public. But we are as aware 
of them as of the practitioners like 
Vaughn Flannery who, until his recent 
retirement from both fields on account 
of the War, was not only an art director 
in the $50,000-a-vear class but with the 
other hand pulled down prizes at the 
Carnegie for a totally different type of 
work. 

In general, our purpose is twofold: to 
point the direction for the fine artist 
who now or in post-War times is going 
to look for a means of livelihood; and, 
secondly, to raise the taste and standards 
of advertising art because it is one which 
all Americans are compelled to see so 
much of. In doing this it is neither our 
claim nor desire to reform the advertis- 
ing business but merely to close as nearly 
as possible the imaginary breach between 
the fine and the commercial artist. 





PROTOTYPES of fine art used in advertis- 
ing: “Bubbles,” painted in 1885 by Sir John 
Villais, became popular Pears’ Soap ad. 
Liotard’s “La Belle Chocolatiére” of 1745 
has been Baker's trademark ever since 1883. 
Original is owned by the Dresden Gallery. 





Our first phenomenon, the sheer vol- 
ume of art in advertising, is the imme- 
diate outgrowth of the War. From air 
travel to zippers, the product itself is out, 
and along with it the photograph which 
set it forth in all its seductiveness. ‘Today 
is the day of indirect or institutional ad- 
vertising — ads calling attention to the 
state of our warring world while allowing 
the sound of the product’s name to tinkle 
in the public’s ear, ads which tell a sym- 
bolical or a humorous story while printing 
a trade symbol on the eye, ads which 
create mood and invite remembrance, 
ads crammed with scientific fact, ads 
which start with a gag-line and end with 
a philosophic thought. 

These are the themes that the artist, 
“fine” or less so, can and does illustrate 
prolifically. Professional debunkers like to 
point out that such institutional adver- 
tising only means one thing: the disper- 
sion of otherwise taxable profits. As a 
matter of fact, this occurred to the Treas- 
ury Department too. Right after Pearl 
Harbor it clamped down hard and, 
though space restrictions have since been 
somewhat eased, they are still based on 
previous ceilings and proven returns for 
money spent. War advertising, which 
comprises a high percentage of the total, 
does not even enter into question here 
for it has been strongly urged by Elmer 
Davis on behalf of the Government. 

Then there is the cult of personalities 
which calls for portraits of fighting or 
political figures now well out of reach of 
the color camera. Whether presented in 
the Time cover “Grand Canyon” school 
of facial erosion or in more idealized 
form, a likeness calls for a painter every 
time. The fine artist is in now. Our 
question: can he remain in after the war? 

Casting a glance over the field as a 
whole we find three general and over- 
lapping categories. ‘To the extreme left 
in the picture are stacked the easel paint 
ings purchased outright from galleries by 
the art director and used primarily as eye- 
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SIX EXPERTS TELL HOW IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
-IN COMMENTS ESPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR ART NEWS 

THE ADVERTISER 

“Our campaign is accomplishing its purpose which is to maintain our prestige, help the 

Capehart dealers, and further interest in good music. Aside from doing the latter, the 

Capehart art portfolios provide our dealers with merchandise through which they can 

maintain their contact with music patrons.” 


JOHN 8S. GARCEAU, Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager. 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation 


THE ADVERTISING AGENCY EXECUTIVE 
“There is no question in my mind but that Right Now there is the greatest opportunity 
for really good art to be used in advertising. At the present time advertising necessarily 
is not as competitive and when a basic selling idea is unattainable advertising must de- 
pend for its attention upon an ingenious format and an unusual pictorial treatment.” 
ELWOOD WHITNEY. Vice-President, Foote, Cone & Belding 
THE AGENCY DIRECTOR 
“Advertising pages have been thrown open to the American painters and designers. The 
advertiser hoes not want the artist to paint down to his audience. Most painters make the 
mistake of trying to do commercial paintings for advertisers. This is not what the adver- 
tiser wants. He wants the artist’s best work, something that he himself is proud of. The 
ball is now in the artist’s court.” 


CHARLES T. COINER. Vice-President & Art Director. N. W. Ayer & Son 


THE MAGAZINE ART DIRECTOR 


“In analyzing picture appeal art directors have come to the conclusion that to be popular 
a painting sone not be either photographic or understandable, but that it must have a cer- 
tain juiciness, a plasticity, an illusion of reality which enables the public to see what the 
thing represented really i is.” Dr. M. F. AGHA, ex-Art Director. Condé Nast Publications 


THE MAGAZINE EDITOR 


“Few modern artists are willing to think in terms of posters, and the best magazine cover 
must always have an element of poster appeal in its composition and in the simplification 


of elements. HARRY A. BULL. Editor of “Town & Country” 


THE ART CRITIC 


“| think that art directors should be willing and eager to take long chances on originality 
and on new points of view. .. . The difference between “fine art’ oer commercial art re- 
lates more to the articles wvcitiend and the intangible ideas and emotions expressed 
than to the manner in which these two types of artists express themselves.” 


EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL. Art Critic, ““The New York Times” 
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PIERRE ROY’S picture for the French Line (above), like the BENTON’S (above) was a successful Lucky Strike ad in the 
Covarrubias illustrating De Beers Diamonds (below) tells a com- Associated American Artist campaign which sent 14 painters to 
plete story in itself, ranks among the outstanding advertising the tobacco country, agent Foote, Cone & Belding. Capehart, an 
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VORMAN ROCKWELL, tops in popularity, plugs for Niblets 
(above), agent Walsh Advertising. The greatest heart-appeal ad of 
World War II was drawn for the New Haven R.R. by Edwin Georgi 
(below). agent W. P. Colton. Both men are with Artists Guild Bureau. 
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ROBERT O. REID, creator of the new sex-appeal girl for General 
Tire, agent D’Arcy Advertising (above), is also Artists Guild mem- 
ber. Less reportorial and folksy is easel painter Fletcher Martin in 
an institutional ad for Shell Oil (below), agent J. W. Thompson. 
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AROMATICS 


SYNTHETIC 


EVOLUTION from “the girl, the boy, the bottle” formula in D’Orsay perfume ad at left, agency Morton Freund, to Vertes’ more original 
inventions for Schiaparelli (center). Lennen & Mitchell, who handle the latter account, know that this artist works best undirected. Buk 


Ulrich is the author of Dow Chemical’s page on synthetic perfumes, agency MacManus, John & Adams. 


stoppers to create the pause during which his copy can talk. 
In the center (and in the majority) stand the artists specially 
picked and commissioned for a given assignment. They can 
range from the painter that museums buy to the piece-work 
jobber who turns out a baby one hour and an airplane the 
next. Though they may enjoy varying degrees of freedom or of 
direction, theirs is a job of high coéperation and accuracy. ‘To 
the far right we find the artist-craftsmen, the ones who design 
as purposefully as they paint, who are sufficiently versed in 
typography and layout to be entrusted with a whole page, copy 
and all. In the advertising business such men are altogether too 
rare. It is the lack of them that plants full responsibility on the 
shoulders of the art director in the agency. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Some people refer to the use of fine art in advertising as a 
daring new technique. But it has ample precedent. From the 
beginning the church knew the value of first class painting as 
a persuasive medium and used it to “sell” its doctrines. The 
first example that strikes close to home, however, dates from 
the 1880s when the Royal Academician Sir John Millais 
painted a curly-haired kiddie (his grandson) blowing bubbles. 
Picture and copyright became property of Pears’ Soap whose 
sales campaign still remains a model of promotional activity. 
Bubbles soon was the favorite pin-up of Victorian England, 
fired Lifebuoy and Sunlight to yet more dulcet efforts. While 
soap sales boomed, Millais’ original indignation at the pro- 
fanation of his talent soon melted before the combination of 
enhanced prestige and substantial royalties. In this he set the 
model for many a painter since. Today few even pretend that 
commercial experience is incompatible with a serious reputation. 
The N. W. Ayer Agency reports that they have never yet been 
turned down by a first class artist and like to recall how Maillol 
accompanied a group of drawings for a De Beers diamond ad 
with the assurance of his willingness to do them over should 
they not prove satisfactory. 


One of the three subjects that are always good—a dog, a 
baby, a pretty girl—Bubbles laid a cornerstone of the modern 
advertising formula. Other art that got into the game early and 
has stayed late includes Liotard’s La Belle Chocolatiére which 
became the label for Baker’s Chocolate, as well as the proud 
Scot painted by Raeburn and bought by Dewar’s Whiskey to 
typify the noble qualities of their decoction. Also noted over 
the passing years: Walter Crane’s champagne ads, Edmund 
Dulac’s theatrical posters, Maxfield Parrish spinning fairytales 
along with Fisk Tire facts—‘‘the modern magic shoes’’—the 
English Frank Brangwyn turning out distinguished designs in 
honor of everything from floor wax to steamship travel. 


EASEL PAINTINGS PUT TO WORK 

In America Pierce-Arrow got off to one of the earliest art 
campaigns. By 1911 we find remarkably modern illustrations 
by Fancher and later by ‘T'reidler which successfully project the 
prestige of America’s most expensive motorcar along with the 
social reservations of Old Newport. But it was N. W. Ayer who 
pioneered the advertising art that we know today. It began in 
the early "20s with a Steinway ad for which Zuloaga was com- 
missioned to paint a portrait of Paderewski. ‘The great statesman- 
pianist was then at the summit of his career and Steinway’s 
gesture was conceived more as an honor to the man than as 
the opening gun in a new campaign. But from the piano-selling 
angle it evidently caught on for, among others, Rockwell Kent, 
Alexander Brook, and John Carroll have since followed. 

In the ’30s, thanks to the efforts of its Vice-President Charles 
T. Coiner, Ayer got into its art stride. Our Number 1 easel art 
category is well illustrated by this firm’s early experience. Ayer’s 
ads for the French line ushered in the first foreign talent— 
Laurencin, Halicka, and others chosen as representing that 
indefinable appeal which made Paris the goal of American 
travel. De Beers Diamonds ads, again stressing quality, added 
Picasso, Derain, Dufy, Dali, Berman, and many others to the 
list. It demanded no small ingenuity and imagination to spin 
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FROM CAMERA TO REALIST AND SUPER-REALIST 
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UNLIKELY situation calls for kodachrome to prove it’s true, com- 
monplace is painted to astound by technical realism. The Four 
Roses photo above is by Bruehl for Young & Rubicam. Below, 
Everett Henry paints for Swift, through J. Walter Thompson. 
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SHARP & DOHME pharmaceutical products, handled by J. Walter 
Thompson, call on John Atherton for Surrealism to convey states 
of mind or being (above). Below, Glenn Grohe’s evocative and 
arresting American Locomotive ad, agent Kenyon & Eckhardt. 
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, thread of words which would tie this type of painting onto 
the diamond motif. But logic was not the aim; the picture was 
simply selected to hold the sophisticated reader while the copy 
writer talked softly and rapidly about finer things. Or, as the 


amiably cynical Dr. Agha, ex-art director of Vogue, puts it, “A 


work of art is the art director’s easy way out, an irrefutable 
fact whose rightness even the customer cannot question.” 
Evidently it did the job. Ayer officials repeatedly stress that 
they used this type of painting for business and not cultural 
reasons, as well as to keep pace with the new tastes that class 
magazines, fashions, travel, and styling were in the process of 
forming. 

If the American artist did not figure largely in this series it is 
because the ’30s were the regional and socially conscious years. 
His approach was more apt to be folksy than romantic, the 
Dust Bowl and slum clearance topics closer to him than the 
blue-white stone on the hand of the dream lady. However, 
another organization with entirely different aims had already 
found a use for him. In 1935 Abbott Laboratories, manu 
facturers of pharmaceutical products, conceived the idea of 
popularizing their house organ, What’s New (and indirectly 
their wares) by reproducing an all-American painting in full 
color on each cover. Through the agency of Associated American 
\rtists who drew up the list, the country’s most expensive art 
campaign got going. A hunter from Maine by Blanch, a hayfield 
by Schreiber, the hills of New Mexico by Peter Hurd (see 
cover of this issue) were successively greeted by an audience 
composed of the 160,000 doctors of America. Here again we 
find art straight off the easel doing a selling job to a specialized 
social group—in this case one high in education, long on hobby 
interests, and including a surprisingly big percentage of men 
who are amateur artists themselves. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSIGNMENT 

The Number 2, or collaborative stage of art in advertising 
follows. What’s New’s initial success soon justified more exten- 
sive commissioned illustrations inside and a series of direct 
mailing pieces—pamphlets dealing with superstitions in medi- 
cine each one handled by an artist who, beyond following the 
story, was allowed maximum freedom. At a mean commission 
price of $1,500 per folder (to say nothing of the average $1,2 
apiece, What’s New covers) Abbott’s took its place as one of 
the outstanding pamting patrons of the ‘30s. Furthermore it 
seems to have set a precedent in the field: Sharp & Dohme, 
Ciba, and Hoffman-La Roche are only a few of the pharma- 
ceutical companies who now employ fine art to call attention 
to their wares. In addition to its poster campaign, Abbott's 
present task of pictorializing Naval Aviation (which comes 
under the head of war advertising) is still more costly for it 
involves the sending of artists to observation points all the way 
trom Pensacola to a carrier deck in the South Pacific. 

We are now in the broad field of the commissioned fine artist 
working on assignment. Let us see what the art directors say 
about him. In theory they are all for him. In practice they 
admit obstacles to the ideal merger of art and business. These 
boil down to the fact that the average easel painter is an 
insufficiently good craftsman: not receptive enough to accept 
another fellow’s idea, not disciplined enough to meet deadlines 
and follow layout, not big enough to conceive of painting as a 
job rather than as a bit of winged inspiration. So the usual 
result is that the art director, if he has not already gone to the 
make-to-order commercial man, ponders his presentation very 








CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ABSTRACTION is used by Ayer as a “shock technique” in the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America campaign. Example above is by Jean 
Hélion. Below, Glenn Grohe abbreviates and transposes everyday 
objects, suggests relationships of the world of science for Dow 
Chemical whose advertising agent is MacManus, John & Adams. 
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UNCOMMISSIONED vs COMMISSIONED painting: Hoffman-La Roche’s house organ, “Roche Review,” 


Adolf Dehn, ran them as easel art on cover (left); Niagara Alkali sent six men to paint the Falls on the spot, tie in with the Hazard Agency ad. 
This De Martelli (right) won a prize at the recent Art Directors show, Associated American is agent for both artists. 


carefully, works out his wording with the copy desk, dreams up 
the mood and the angle, and only then approaches his artist 
with the proviso that he forget all about advertising and paint 
his most typical picture. (‘This procedure corresponds to the 
kind of type casting that was born in Hollywood simply because 
we lacked actors and actresses with the range and versatility 
universally demanded in the European theatre. ) 

Ayer has been particularly good at type casting. In the Cape 
hart Phonograph-Radio campaign they aptly picked Breinin to 
do the shadowy Engulfed Cathedral, music by Debussy, and 
Tchelitchew, master of the transmutation of elements, for the 
Stravinsky Firebird. ‘Their forthcoming Old Black Joe by Phila- 
delphia’s own Negro primitive Pippin should be a natural. If, 
on the other hand, the artist gets self-conscious about what 
he’s doing and tries to make his conception of an ad, he gener- 
ally widely overshoots the mark. A certain tobacco campaign 
demonstrates this point: hardly an artist engaged in it painted 
a characteristic canvas; all tried hard to be “popular” with 
results which benefitted neither the cause of art in advertising 
nor 57th Street reputations. So the Don’t Look Now school 
continues to have it. But as every practical advertising man will 
admit, this somnambulistic approach is not the answer. It is 
only the reason why there are so few easel painters, so many 
“commercial’” men in the game. 

There are a few notable exceptions. Pierre Roy is the one 
straight easel painter to whom art directors as a body doff their 
hats. His list of successes is breath-taking and, we hope, inspir- 
ing too. The Dole Pineapple campaign satisfied the most 
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acquired group of landscapes by 


exacting art critic besides rating third in reader interest in the 
Saturday Evening Post when Roy took over the brush (see 
colorplate on page 23). Another Roy pulled 102°% better than 
the average ad in the January, 1940, Ladies Home Journal. In 
each case he handled the page in its entirety and eliminated 
that break between picture and text which is the inevitable 
result of the methods just described, proving himself the ideal 
successor to Cassandre who had opened the Dole series with 
one of his most brilliant posters (see page 21). Roy’s figure was 
raised to 186°, through the expert craftsmanship and publicity 
sense of another Dole artist, the recalcitrant Georgia O'Keeffe. 
On the other hand we permit ourselves to doubt whether 
Kuniyoshi and Millard Sheets, who also “went on Dole,” could 
sell a 10¢ drink through a picture which, in the advertising 
parlance of 1943, was not “welded” to its message. 

Over and above the policy of a director such as Coiner, it is 
in some measure the type of account which makes for the use 
of fine art. Music, with its moods and intangibles, is of course 
a natural, viz. Steinway, Capehart, and J. Walter ‘Thompson’s 
campaign for RCA Victor. Perfume points many possibilities 
which have been only too little taken advantage of. However, 
Dr. Agha, who between 1929 and 1943 had ample opportunity 
to find out, today notices a progression from the standard shot 
showing “the boy, the girl, the bottle,” to something more 
inventive and evocative. Vertes’ pages for Schiaparelli’s ““Shock- 
ing” are a good example of the first quality, Buk Ulrich and 
Leonard of the second. Wine likewise seems to call for the 
French angle (alas that our excellent native vintages still cannot 
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stand on their own American feet!) from Vertes again, chic 
and degage, to Paul Rand’s European poster touch in Dubonnet. 
Whisky. on the other hand, inclines to roll up its sleeves and 
be one of the bovs, if not just a kid again. The cute little 
animals of Hiram Walker (whose Cordials ad by Feher is in 
a very different class, and incidentally very charming) are only 
outdone by Calvert's blended beasties and Carstairs’ sportive 
seal. Lennen & Mitchell inform us in connection with the last 
mentioned that time was when this firm put out a considerably 
more expensive product and hired James Montgomery Flagg to 
embody its distinctive qualities in a series of “character” heads. 
But it took the lower priced bottle with the white seal and the 
invention of the emblematic animal to make it outsell any 
brand on the market. ‘The now hard-to-get Fine Arts Whiskey 
was of course an exception to all this both in its more high 
flown approach, which included a reconstitution of the imagi 
narv stages in the painting of a Van Dyck or of a Hals, and in 
their reproduction in themselves of old masters presumably 
only connected with the beverage through the somewhat tenu 
ous link of quality. 


General Electric is another big art patron with a good grip 
on the world of tomorrow thanks to Bayer’s brilliant scientific 
projections. Johnson's Wax, Shell Oil, Niagara Alkali (to whom 
\ssociated American sold the idea of sending six artists to this 
honeymooners’ haven to record the Falls from six separate 
aspects ), and Reichhold Chemical, are only a few of the great 
corporations who spread art on the magazine pages of 1943. 
lhe industrial power motif is a theme the painter can handle 
with special success, from Amencan Rolling Mill to Peter 
Helck’s vivid record of Mack ‘Truck performance. ‘To some 





TRY THIS FOR SIZE... 


AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE 


extent the price of the product also enters. In selling a Wood- 
bury 10¢ cake only a photograph of a movie actress can do the 
job. Capehart, however, can afford to thumb its nose at Gallup 
Polls or Starch ratings and cater to a relatively small but élite 
chentele. 


THE “WELDED” MESSAGE 

The main selling point in an advertisement today is the 
oneness of message and picture. So in the big run of work the 
man who cannot follow a given idea is out. A model of con- 
sistency comes from the painter-art director Paul Smith who 
produced the sinister hangman’s noose shown below to 
go with the caption ““I'ry This For Size.” Unexpectedly, the 
signature here is American Locomotive. Much advertising today 
uses this same type of indirect approach; legend and picture 
can be wholly unconnected with the product but they must 
administer a concerted sharp jab at the reader’s attention. It 
may take the form of the enigmatical statement or of the 
unanswerable question. One of the first and most successful of 
the latter was devised for Comptometer by Lionni of Ayer’s. 
Anything using numbers was good for Comptometer. “How 
Many Legs Has a Dog?” asked Mr. Lionni quick as a flash 
and bethought himself of the famous Balla painting wherein 
an Italian Futurist in the year 1912 attempted to express the 
new impulse of the century, motion. The result is brilliant and 
we can only regret that no living artist was to be found to turn 
out as good a job. “How Many ‘Teeth Has a Hen?” and “How 
Many Hats Does a Man Buy?” were other disconcerting 
queries which figured, but less sucessfully, at the annual Art 
Directors Club show held at the N. Y. Public Library last June. 





W MAN 





TWO ART DIRECTORS show examples of the “welded” message. For Kenyon & Eckhardt Paul Smith (at left) both thought up and painted 
imerican Locomotive’s prize-winning war ad. N. W. Ayer’s Lionni asks the Comptometer question, illustrates it with a celebrated Balla 
painting. From these examples easel artists can learn much about the importance of following a given idea, 
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THE POPULAR ILLUSTRATORS | 

Dealing with the fine artist the art director sometimes finds | 
himself in the role of impresario. His temperamental star must be 
coaxed and cajoled and made to “give.” On the other side of the 
picture we find an organization of commercial artists such as the 
\rtists Guild Bureau, official outlet of the powerful Artists Guild. 
With some 150 members, most of them old hands at the art and 
illustration game, the Bureau claims the largest pool of made-to- 
order talent in the world. No man, says Director Herbert, need 





be “squeezed out of shape” by trying to do something he doesn’t 
know how to do. Each one has his specialty which he lives and 
breathes every dav of his life, whether it’s "teen-age kids or animals, 
Round pegs in round holes, see? ‘The ‘teen-age expert spends his 
evenings going to young people's parties, the animal man presum- 
ably his at the zoo. Neither of them ever stops observing. Result: 
the quick, slick, ultra-competent illustrations of the big-circulation 
fiction magazines. A less stereotyped style is permitted these men 
in the advertising sections of the same publications. Oddly enough 
this pays less well than straight illustration, so when the men get 
enough in demand, as Harold von Schmidt and Floyd Davis are, 
they do practically nothing but the latter. But whether ads or 





editorial, the folksy everydayness of the approach is the thing. 
“If vou called in a 57th Street artist to do this job,” says Mr. 
Herbert, “he'd paint the people on the street as if he’d heard 
about them but not seen them. He wouldn’t know what kind of 
; ; hat a man wears or what a woman’s shoes look like.” With Norman 
eee ‘ Rockwell, Al Parker, C. Leroy Baldridge, Robert O. Reid, and 
: we. dozens of like ilk on their list, the Guild is in a position to talk. 
\n average income in this field runs about $15, a year with 
DESIGNER CRAFTSMEN who handle their own pages: Jean Carlu one top earner of some 9150,000. 
of French poster fame was engaged through Art Headquarters to wy 
do a series for Reichhold Chemical, agency MacManus, John & THE CAMERA URGE 
Adams (above). Below, Hans Moller, free-lance, promotes eating. , : 
TD tet Painting of the last-mentioned type is often referred to as 


photographic. As a matter of fact it isn’t like a photograph at all. 
It has infinitely more relief and abbreviation and heavy under- 
scoring of “heart appeal.” ‘There is, however, a constant demand 
for photography in advertising and though this has declined some- 
what since its peak in 1928-29 in favor of the man-made product, 
it has also inspired the truly photographic school which sometimes 
fools even art directors themselves. Those unbelievably cold dry 
martinis which bring a glint to the most cynical eye are really 
done with a brush, likewise those drenchingly wet highballs and 
fizzes. ‘There are men who specialize on the highlights of potato 
salad or on the texture of Ry-crisp. Stephen Dohanos, who is just 
about the top in saleability, carries the photography mannerism to | 
the point of imitating the camera’s technical limitations, rendering | 
a highlight on a bottle as the tiny cross the lens registers instead 

of as the round dot the painter sees. But Dohanos can do some- 
thing with color that the camera can’t do. By selection and em- | 
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the way in advertising for the type of artist known as the magic. | 
realist. Roy was one, while many others on Art Headquarters’ list | 
like Harari, Melbourne Brindle, Glenn Grohe, and John Atherton | 
range from this category to the enigmatical borders of Surrealism. 


THE DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN 
“The trouble with the easel painter in advertising,” says Charles CAS 


rin ce es . - ; and 
I’. Coiner, “goes back to the art schools. Every fine arts stu- pas | 


Le Mertsen Brangdén, 45 HA tall slevel 
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PINEAPPLE JOICE FROM BAWAII 


at tN SSB . 2 pA 


CASSANDRE, outstcnding designer-craftsman, shews that the poster ty pe of impact is equally effective in advertising. This example was the first 
and one of the most successful in Dole’s fine arts series. Ayer negotiated it, made the public pineapple-conscious. Cassandre’s selection 
and use of type as a part of his design invites comparison with the Diirer which makes our frontispiece. Both are medels of page layout. 


: 











SUZANNE SUBA has been drawing for the 
“New Yorker” since she came out of school, 
knows how to follow editorial directives. 


dent should know design inside and out 
and be taught a proper respect for type.” 
his statement both recalls the fact that 
Diirer designed a superb book on typog 
raphy and in the same breath ushers in 
our third category of designer-craftsmen. 
Phpugh relatively few in number, they 
include such notable talent as Herbert 
Bayer, Hans Moller, the photographer 
Herbert Matter, and Bradbury ‘Thomp 
son who is responsible for the Westvaco 
(West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 

monthly trade magazine — a veritable 
model of selection and layout. Atherton 
also at times does this kind of thing but 


in any capacity is greatly in demand with 
art directors as being one of the few fine 
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“FORTUNE” cover by Fernand Léger ties 
onto theme of story inside. Francis Brennan 
was magazine’s art director at this time. 
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artists who can really 


meet a deadline. 
here are also the poster people like 


Carlu, Cassandre, and McKnight Kauf 


fer and a few abstractionists such as 
Hehon and Leger 
lhe two latter and also Baver (who 


heads the list in versatility, can glamorize 
anvthing from electricity to ulcers) have 
appeared in Aver’s newest and most dat 
ing account, Contaimer Corporation of 
\merica. ‘Theirs rates as a kind of “shock” 
technique so different from the run that 
observation and_ has 


it registers good 


prompted numerous inquiries. It also 


gives the company a_ forward-looking, 


stream-lined air. Lionni’s own work ap 
pears in this series, is in the best Euro 
pean poster tradition. Reichhold Chemi 
cal ads, negotiated through the progres 
sive agency of Art Headquarters and 
giving Carlu free rein, is another cam 
paign which stands very much on the 
plus side of art in advertising. Art direc 
tors would like to be able to do this kind 
of thing every time but it is another ques 
tion to get the client’s consent. Container 
and Reichhold, however, have decidedly 
art-minded presidents who take a_ partic 
ular interest in the quality and appear- 
ance of the work. Art Headquarters, fol 
lowing on the exhibition of fine artists in 
advertising which it is organizing for the 
Museum of Modern Art this Fall, hopes 
next year to go to town on a show which 
will illustrate the tastes and personalities 
of the big men in the inner office—those 
key officials whose final okay makes or 
unmakes the affairs of mice and men and 
art directors. 


ON THE MAGAZINE COVER 

An interesting side-light on the whole 
theory of commercial art is in the class 
magazine editorial approach. It’s equally 
interesting to the artist who has some- 
thing to sell. Commissioned magazine 
covers present many of the problems and, 
first and last, contain all the elements of 
the ad, the poster, and the “welded” mes- 
sage rolled into one. They also perform 
a valuable service in bringing art out of 
the galleries and setting it sunny side up 
on the library table—and this in the face 
of the proven fact that the color photo- 
graph consistently fares better on the 
newsstands. As early as 1925 Vanity Fair 
employed Covarrubias, evolved a unique 
brand of political satire nearer to the 
sophisticated European product than any- 
thing we have seen before or since. While 
in Vogue Frank Crowninshield salted the 
editorial sections with reproductions of 


ONE OF EIGHT Berman covers for “Town 
& Country.” Artist submits only rough 


sketch here, is given maximum freedom, | 


Segonzac, Laurencin, Matisse, and the 
like, men such as Lepape, Brissaud, and 
Pages were commissioned to create covers 
that had a definite part in forming our 
(The 
American artist was generally too heavy 
in hand to do this kind of thing.) Here 
Pierre Roy crops up again, on one occa- 


national taste and sense of chic. 


sion painting in his best trompe-loeil 
manner the assorted bright nothings that 
might peep out of a chest of drawers—a 
cover which competed with the best 
kodachrome in popularity. Roy's sense 
of what the public wanted went hand 
in hand with considerable — business 
acumen. When he was called on to incor- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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SAALBURG’S flag cover which won in na- 
tional competition over some 450 others, 
made notable July ’42 “House & Garden.’ 
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TCHELITCHED : “The Fire Bird,” an interpretation in paint of Stravinsky's 
most celebrated composition commissioned by Capehart Phonograph Radio 
through N. W. Ayer, advertising agency. Here the observer is shown alternate 
visions of a flaming bird and of a haunting woman’s face. Tchelitchew, master 
of the “hide and seek” style, is perhaps the only living artist able to project 
this mysterious effect of metamorphosis. 


SALVADOR DALIS painting was used by De Beers 
Diamonds to hold the reader’s interest until his atten- 
tion could be fixed upon the product, a characteristic 
use of Surrealism in advertising. The copy that accom- 
panies it follows the obscure and poetic mood of the 
picture but eventually leads back to the diamond motif. 
N. W. Aver & Son was also agent for this account. 





PIERRE ROY’S “Hawaiian Memories,” one of several he painted for “The Saturday Evening Post” and “‘The Ladies’ Home Journal.”’ A French 
the makers of Dole Pineapple Juice which proved uniquely successful Surrealist, Roy is one of the few “fine” artists who was able to put 
in both reader interest and observation at the time they appeared in over an advertising message without violating his easel painting style. 





HENRY BILLINGS’ “U.S.S. North Carolina” (above) was the first in 
““Life’s” series of defense art. Painted shortly after launching in the 
spring of 1941 at Brooklyn Navy Yard below the Williamsburg Bridge, 
this dramatic battleship picture is both an emblem of our sea power 
and a record of the abstract beauty of an increasingly efficient and well 
designed war machine. 
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{ARON BOHROD: “Idle Hour Park” (below) where the soldiers 
from Fort Benning, Georgia, pass their free time. Bohrod studied the 
subject on the spot, as have all the artists engaged in the “*Life” series, 
whether on sea or land. The exhibition of their works has been on 
view at the National Gallery in Washington, is scheduled to open on 
August 18 at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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First-hand from “Life”: The War Painted 


Vine Artists in the Field. 4.000.000 Readers. a Coast-to-Coast Exhibition 


PAUL SAMPLE set up his easel in Detroit’s Budd Wheel works to show a great American plant converted into a three-shift 
24-hour “Shell Factory.’ Colorful shell cases and repetitive shapes help make satisfactory composition, 


HEN in 1941 Life magazine commissioned Henry Bill- 

ings to paint the first of its series of defense pictures, 
it marked the beginning of a great war record. At the same 
time there was launched an art campaign on a truly fabulous 
scale. Within the next couple of years Life’s 4,000,000 readers 
had become familiar with the work of the nine artists engaged 
to do the series. Accompanied by a graphic text and captions, 
nearly seventy large color reproductions have appeared in the 
magazine's pages, bringing to a far vaster and more varied public 
than would ever be drawn to an art exhibition a knowledge of 
the painting styles of some of our outstanding contemporary 
Americans. And at that the show hadn't even opened vet. 

Last June saw the appearance of the Life paintings them 
selves at the National Gallery. This month will find them in 
the Metropolitan Museum prior to starting on a coast to coast 
tour of the country. ‘om Lea, now a staff artist for the maga 
zine, has the largest entry in the show, about half of it devoted 
to the Atlantic Patrol, the other half to the South Pacific 


where he witnessed, among others, the sinking of the Wasp. 
Peter Hurd has been following the exploits of the 8th Air 
Force Bombers in Britain. His series of portraits of pilots ex- 
press what he calls their “will to endure.” Paul Sample, just 
back from Hawaii, varies his subject matter from the mess-hall 
of a carrier to a dawn patrol launching while Floyd Davis shows 
us how the War has affected Bermuda. Edward Laning’s 
brown-tinged palette finds its model in the railroad yards of 
the Southwest. Barse Miller was also assigned to the home 
production front, did deft watercolors of the vast transporta- 
tion job which keeps our supply lines running. From Fletcher 
Martin a Service Club scene, from Aaron Bohrod a glimpse of 
what Fort Benning rookies do off duty. But the main thing 
about the show is the reportorial sense of time and place which 
these artists have got into their work. Painted with a convic- 
tion which amounts to enthusiasm, these oils and watercolors 
every one of them carry the urgency of the theme and the 
spirit behind the endeavor. 











HE record must be 


kept clear, with com 
pleteness and with justice. 
All others concerned have 
spoken: the Church, the 
State, the military. Now it 
is the turn, or rather the 
duty, of art. For it, too, 
has suffered and lost much. 
The “religious and cultural 
monuments,’ of which 
clergymen and rulers and 
generals speak with such 
solemnity and respect, be 
long in a very special and 
vested sense to art—which 
is to say to those to whom 
the living stream of art 
means no less than to 
dav’s_ battles and_ their 
causes. 

On July 19, military es 
tablishments in Rome 
were bombed, for the first 
time in this War, by some 
500 Allied planes. Special 
training and meticulous 
aim were responsible fot 
heavy damage to these ob- 
jectives. Although a tre- 
mendous weight of explo- 
sives was dropped, the 
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COVENTRY A! 


only damage to a “religious and cultural 
monument” the enemy could claim was 
that to a single church: the Basilica of 
San Lorenzo fuori le Mura, dating from 
the fourth century, vet, according to the 
official Italian ‘Touring Club's Blue 
Guide, “skillfully restored in 1864-7 
Immediately after the bombing, Axis 
propagandists vied with one another in 
lucidly describing the utter destruction 
of a shnne of Christendom and of Chris 
tian art, following up their broadcasts 
with a vastly but suspiciously retouched 
photograph that was wired to the neutral 
press. However, on July 24, the official 
Vatican Radio, broadcasting, significant 
ly, to Germany, stated that Nazi reports 
that the Pope had protested the bomb 
ing of Rome to President Roosevelt 
“have no foundation in fact whatever.” 
Pertaining to San Lorenzo, the spokes 
man for the Holy See described the dam 
age as follows: “.. . the front part of the 
Basilica, which is composed of two 


COVENTRY before and after: (above) the 
cathedral of St. Michael showing its unique 
pentagonal eastern apse. (Below) Winston 
Churchill inspects the ruins in October 1941, 
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PHOTOS: LINDSLEY F. HALL, BRITISH OFFICIAL 
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Y AND SAN LORENZO: WAR AND ART 
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churches, is nearly com 
pletely destroyed. ‘The 
High Altar has suftered 
serious damage. The an 
cient part, situated be 
hind, is, however, apart 
from the effect of some 
shell splinters, essentially 
intact, as are the crypt 
and the grave of Pius IX,” 
italics ours ). 

hus the facts on San 
Lorenzo. But let us be 
exact in our record. “The 
Holy Father is also not 
Vatican 
broadcast went on to sav, 


unaware,” the 


“that other towns have 
suffered terribly, nor is he 
churches 
have been destroyed in 


unaware — that 


the countries of both bel 
ligerent sides.” On No- 
vember 14, 1940, the Ger 
man Luftwatfe bombed 
Coventry—a_ sleepy Eng- 
lish town, chiefly noted 
for its three churches, that 
had little or no connection 
with war production and 
none with military move 
ments—in a fury of de 


struction that enabled the 


ROME: Views of the basilica of San Lorenzo Outside the Walls taken before 
July 19, 1943, clearly identify the damage described in the official Vatican 
broadcast. ( Above) the front part, actually composed of two IV-V century 
churches extensively restored in 1864-70, showing large modern paintings 
and mosaics in the clerestory, “is nearly completely destroyed”; the high 
altar, with its XII century baldachin of which the upper part is entirely 
modern “has suffered serious damage.” (Below) the cloister of 1241, how- 
ever, like the remainder of the ancient section, “apart from the effects of 
some shell splinters, is essentially intact,” also crypt and tomb of Pius IX. 








Nazis to coin the noble 
verb, translatable as “to 
coventrize,” synonymous 
with the total erasure of 
a town. 

Among other victims of 
such Coventrierung was 
the cathedral church of 
St. Michael's, with its fa- 
mous tower, one of the 
finest examples of  fif- 
teenth century Perpendic- 
ular Gothic in Britain. 
Teutonic thoroughness in 
this case needs no clearer 
substantiation than the 
photographs herewith, 
taken before and after. 

The parallel must not 
be misunderstood. It is 
not cited in justification 
of reprisal, for there has 
been no reprisal intended 
nor would any decent per- 
son have wished for any. 
But one day, perhaps long 
in the future, there will 
be questions asked, and 
these are simply the facts. 
They testify as to time 
and to damage done—for 
the record. A. M. F. 
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Dutch Art Makes friends for Holland | ] 


peng in the days of peace counted some 
I 4, 








recognized artists within her narrow 
frontiers. ‘Today, when painting materials are only \\ 
available to protéges of the official regime, their we 
fate and their production, if any, becomes a mat ial 
ter of conjecture. We are consequently lucky in the 
having in America a_ representative selection of sto 
modern Dutch painting which has toured the coun . 
try widely, bringing to the great cities of the Mid all 
West the expression of a vigorous, various, and in - 
dependent national spirit. ing 
Ihe outbreak of the War found these pictures, tras 
which had been originally sent out for the San thr 
Francisco Fair, piled high on the Hoboken docks aa 
prior to shipment back to Holland. Through the the 
Netherlands Information Bureau a new usefulness tow 
was planned for them. Since the show's official tio} 
opening at Albany last January, they have been seen live 
at the museums of Pittsburgh, ‘Toledo, Kansas City, ing 
and currently at St. Louis, with bookings running It 
JOEP NICOLAS, now living in America, paints fantasies in the Bosch spirit like well into 1944. It has even been found necessarv to ole 
Premonition of Evil.” He is also a distinguished stained glass maker. 

organize a supplementary group of Dutch art to but 
meet engagements on a forthcoming tour of the Ph: 
Deep South—this one with emphasis on artists liy site 
ing in America. W. 
Notable for its intrinsic quality, the St. Louis 
show also sets forth what independent trends flout hor 
ished side by side in Holland. Along with samples dov 

of an older generation close to the Hague School | to 

we find the fantasies of a modern Bosch in the ler 
work of Joep Nicolas, the architectural formality of mil 
the celebrated de Stijl exponent Mondrian, the ex tov 
pressionistic landscapes of Wiegman, the powerful sive 

social studies of ‘Toorop, the semi-Surrealisms of of 

— Karin Van Leyden. It also puts into relief one of ov 
CHARLEY TOOROP, daughter of the great symbolist Jan Toorop, presents a the unexpected results of this war: the great dis ma 
social theme of fine design, force, and sincerity in *“‘Workmen’s Home.” semination of european art on Western. shores. was 
16 
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KAMMERLINGH-ONNES, in his “Still-life” (left) shows the respect for real appearances, the careful workmanship of an earlier genera- 
tion of Dutch painters. The “Dutch Landscape” (right) is by Mathieu Wiegman, expressionist and one-time holder of a Prix de Rome. 
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: Philipse Castle Relives Its History 


OW W7HAT Williamsburg is 


nly to the tradition of Co 
_ lonial Virginia the historic 
rat mansion of Philipse Castle on 
mn the Hudson represents in the 
ol story of New York State. It is 
~an is a story of inherited foreign 
lid culture and its adaptation to 
= America, a chronology of liv 
ing tied in with the history, 
Tes, trade, and enterprise of nearly 
San three centuries. For the origi 
cks nal settlers gave more than 
the their Dutch names to the 
ness towns and rivers of this sec 
cial tion. ‘Their vigorous tradition 
CCT lives on in furniture and paint 
ty, ings, metalwork and _ pottery. 
ning It has not only formed the 
v to characters of our public men 
t to but has tinged our literature, 
the 


Philipse Castle, indeed, being 
liv situated in the heart of the 
Washington Irving country. 





ouls In 1g4g0 the old Dutch 

lout house was about to be torn 

aples down. Its preservation is due 

hool to members of the Rockefel : ; 

| the ler family and other public A 1683 DUTCH PARLOR showing original brick fireplace and woodwork. Painting is by De Geest, dated 

’ if , , 1630. Table in foreground is a Van Cortlandt heirloom, was brought by the family from Holland. 

Vv « minded citizens of the ‘Tarr 

e@ ex town region. First an exten 

erful sive studv of local history and BY AN ANONYMOUS American: “Capture of Major André,” which took place at a short distance from 
tice y Philipse Castle (left). John Wollaston’s “Portrait of Mary Philipse” whom Washington admired (right). 

is of of the lives of the successive 

ne of owners of the house was 

t dis made. ‘The original builde: 

hores. was Frederick Philipse who in 


1653 erected it together with 
a mill whose flour was ex 
ported to Holland. The 
wealthiest and most influen 
tial man of his day, his mar 
riage to a member of the Van 
Cortlandt family brought with 
it heirlooms such as the fa 
mous Van Cortlandt table 
made in Holland and numer 
ous portraits. A subsequent 
ownership by the Beekman 
family added both to the 
structure of the house and to 


the associational objects which it has now been possible to 
reassemble here. 





courted painted by John Wollaston. ‘There are three Ezra Ames 
and a Charles Willson Peale. Special historical interest attaches 
to the anonymous work which depicts the capture of Major 
original lines. Scraping bared magnificent heavy beams and fine — Andre at a short distance from the Castle. The full picture is 
woodwork. ‘The furniture is of the solid, shapely type of the 


period. A collection of paintings centers about the personal- 


In making the restoration every care was taken to follow 


rounded out by other historical objects too numerous to men- 
tion. In a day when much is being destroyed, it is heartening to 





gonere- ities who lived here. ‘There is Captain Frederick Philipse by find successfully preserved at Philipse Castle a tradition so sig- 
Rome. Gilbert Stuart and the Mary Philipse George Washington nificant in American life, culture, and history. 








ARTS ON VACATION: 


THE SUMMER COLONIES 


TYNE resortless, gasless, man-powerless summer of 1943 
| could hardly be expected to witness a boom in rural art 
colonies. Many are the mountain or waterfront studios which 
will not be opened this year, reduced the list of those genially 
competitive local group shows which in the past have been 
one of the main distractions of vacation time. Notwithstanding, 
a survey of the region finds more than a dozen groups in five 
states producing work and showing it, keeping alive the cultural 
interests of peacetime in the face of war duties. The odds 
and the issues considered, they deserve all encouragement. 

Woodstock, New York, is not in the true sense a summer 


resort. Serious, hard-working artists live here all vear ‘round, 


rss 


4T GLOUCESTER, Massachusetts, Emma F. McRae exhibits “Pigeon 
Cove” under the auspices of the North Shore Association. 


AT MYSTIC, Connecticut, Walt Killam’s gouache, “‘Lost Stream.” 
currently figures in the colony’s nineteenth annual, 


Ww 


Ww 








“a 


attract others on 
vacation. ‘Thus 
Anna B. Carolan’s 
Little Gallerv which 
came into being 
last May, filled a 
definite exhibition 
need. Its successive 
group shows have 
given the various 
newcomers a chance 
to be seen in the 
lustrous company 
of names like Kuni 
voshi, Speicher, 
Blanch, Alfeo Faggi, 
Doris Lee, Andree 
Ruellan, and others. George C. 

exhibitor, offers oils and gouaches. 


1T PEMAQUID, Maine, Frederick Detwiller 


shows “New Harbor” with a local group. 


Ault is the gallerv’s current 


The only large summer annual in the Adirondacks is that 
held by the Saranac Lake Art League, due this vear between 
August 6 and 21 at the ‘Town Hall. With artists like Mangra 
vite, Rockwell Kent, and Wayman Adams as its members, the 
show has grown to be a substantial affair, culminates in a 
costume ball whose proceeds go to the League’s main interest 
of providing good and inexpensive art instruction. Over the 
past three vears this society has given out an average of four 
tuition scholarships a season. 

Outside of Norwalk, Connecticut, the Silvermine Artists 
Guild enjoys a year-round standing, a permanent exhibition 
gallery, pottery kilns and other facilities, counts musicians, 
theatre people, and. scenarists on its artist list. ‘This vear on 
account of transportation difficulties painters and sculptors have 
been urged to‘send in their work to a vacant store hired in 
the town itself, there to be sold for War Bonds. On these 
sales the Guild takes no commission. Moving coastwards in 
Connecticut we further find the Old Lyme Art Association 
on its third show of the summer and the Mystic Art Associa 
tion going on its nineteenth year. ‘This show, contributed to 
by members in Army and Navy, by artists engaged in camou 
flage, poster work, ship construction, and Women’s Motor 
Corps activities, features two new oils by Robert Brackman, 
has important contributions by Kenneth and Gladys Edgerly 
Bates, Walt Killam, and Harve Stein. It will run through 
Labor Day. 

Although due to war absences only forty-five works have 
been forthcoming out of a membership of about a hundred, 
the State Library of Concord, New Hampshire, has thrown 
open its doors to the Fifteenth Annual of the New Hampshire 
Art Association. Work is reported to be of high quality. Across 
the state line the Mid-Vermont Artists got going last month 
in a large group affair which occasioned interested local com- 
ment in Rutland, Vt. 


On the Rocky coast of Cape (Continued on page 46) 
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DEEP in a mountainside 
in Wales (the actual loca- 
tion a military secret), 
protected from bombs by 
300 feet of granite over- 
head, the secret cache of 
the London National Gal. 
lery guards some of the 
world’s greatest art treas- 
ures. The store-rooms are 
lighted and air - condi- 
tioned, An expert staff of 
30 is maintained to check 
condition of paintings and 
make necessary restora- 
tions in a well-equipped 
workshop. From here a 
truck occasionally takes 
out a few pictures, puts 
them temporarily on view 
to help morale of Lon- 
doners. 
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| Lhe Secret Cache of London’s Art Treasures 


In a 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTOS 
erest 


the 
four 


rtists 
ition 
‘ans, 
ir on 
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ed to 


1mo0uU DIRECTOR Sir Kenneth 
Clark inspects paintings 
: \ which we have in part 
“man, = identified. At extreme left 
is a portion of Signorelli’s 
: great altarpiece. Over 
rough _- his head, left to right, 
are: “The Dead Christ” 
j - . by Zaganelli, **Landscape 
have j ' aes ‘ with the Judgment of 
: Paris” by lan Both, and 
~ “ Mignard’s “René Descar- 
1rown ,* tes.” Center of lower row 
is a “*Pieta’”’ by Hans Bal- 
dung Grien. In the next 
Across : alcove the altarpiece is by 
tl Martino da Udine: the 
nontn large portrait is Gains- 
com- borough’s “Viscount Kil- 
morey.”” A small corner 
of Romney’s “Beaumont 

ge 46) Family” is also visible. 
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DUR BOX SCORE OF THE GHITICa 


CONSENSUS OF NEW YORK REVIEWERS’ 


OPINIONS OF ONE MAN SHOWS 
CONDENSED FOR QUICK REFERENCE 





ARTIST & Gallery 
(and where to find 
ART NEWS’ review 
of each exhibition) 


ADRION, Carstairs 
see ART NEWS 
June-July, p. 40) 


BERNATCHKE, 460 Park 
(see ART NEWS 
June-July, p. 51 


BUSH, Grand Central 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 41) 


CALDER, Matisse 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 40) 


CHI-YUAN, 
Gallery of Modern Art 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 42) 


DONATI, New School 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 5!) 


FERBER, Midtown 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 41) 


SCHWADRON, Bonestell 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 41) 


SOLMAN, Bonestell 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 41) 


TANGUY, Matisse 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 40) 


VAN BREEMEN, 
Bonestell 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 41) 


YOUNG, 

Friends of Greece 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 38) 


NEW YORK TIMES 
Howard Devree—H. D 
Edward Alden Jewell—E. A. J 


fills his canvases with light and brings 

| back impressions of a joyous France of yes 

teryear His work in this exhibition 

is perhaps looser and more colorful than his 

earlier painting and is pleasant and charm- 
ing rather than in any way challenging 

H.D 


Mr. Bernatchke’s landscapes are high in 
key. His portraits (except for “‘The Red 
Bonnet are rather academic H.D 


| Most of these are startlingly painted in 


black and white alone, and represent 
‘‘prophecy’’ or current comment... . 1 
should be inclined to call these strange, ar- 
resting, symbolic canvases the sincere ex- 
pression of a primitive mystic Zs. &. 8 


| suspect Mr. Calder of slipping over on us 
the superstructure of a praying mantis along 
with his ceiling-suspended whirligigs. One 
constellation, however, is dominated by a 
slim silver crescent moon H.D 


The expert decorative work of the scroll 
paintings turns to frankly picturesque ef- 
fects in the more modern style paintings, 
with high color and academic smoothness. 

H. D. 


Color appears to be the artist's overwheim- 
ing interest—in fact some of the work is 
little more than suggestive color impression 
**‘Midnight’’ must be the final 4th of July 
salvo and *‘Blue Magic’’ might as well be 
called “‘Drama of the Inner Ear.’’ It is 
bright and fluent work, if rather inchoate. 

H.D 


. work has impact but seems to me to 
possess an overplus of stress which—com- 
bined with grimness of subject as in ‘‘Mar- 
syas Flayed’’ and one or two others— 
threatens to break away from certain im- 
plicit plastic obligations of inner repose. 

H. D. 


. . who has turned from the graphic work 
for which she was best known abroad to 
record her impressions of Western and 
Middle Western landscapes. ‘‘The First 
Snow,’’ a clever tonality study, and a vig- 
orous canvas of the Hudson looking toward 
the Palisades are outstanding examples of 
her work. H. D. 


This recent work is leaps and bounds ahead 
of the studiedly dark-hued paintings in his 
last previous show. There are resonances of 
color in the still-lifes that seem to be ac- 
companied by an unseen ‘cello. H. D. 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
Carlyle Burrows—C. B 
Royal Cortissoz—R. C 


Because he uses warm, Renoirish color 
and makes it express the proper impres 
sionist feeling of sunlight diluted with soft 
gray haze. he succeeds in giving a favorable 
picture of his chosen French subjects. It 
holds only the weight of the familiar con- 
vention he skillfu'ly manages, and no more 
c.8 


is exhibiting flowers in gleaming two 
tone harmonies and landscapes of rich and 
velvety colors—but concentrates most of 
both color and character in his portraits of 
Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward and 
Fritz Kreisler, both of which are outstand- 
ing showpieces c. B. 


. relies on her intuition, as most self 
taught painters do, and from memory has 
painted some charming, heavily encrusted 
little pictures of tropical scenes in Guam 
These are much more enjoyable than her 
larger paintings c. B. 


. . « this time the subject matter takes the 
form and character of ‘‘Constellations"’ 

splotches of colored objects which fit close to 
the ceiling, and gently created ‘‘objects’’ 
which respond to breeze like the swaying of 
willows. c. B. 


landscapes of China appear in simple 
forms and reticent colors in his work, and 
with them landscapes and flowers in full- 
colored patterns more reminiscent of Western 
art than the Chinese. Mr. Wang paints the 
natural forms fluently. Cc. B. 


Figures are worked out in distorted sketchy 
forms that have a vague semblance of life 
in them, but it is in the two-dimensional 
“‘heads’’ that he shows his fiercest quality 
as an innovator. It seems like another case 
of over-whimsical indulgence. c.B 


. has found inspiration in our Western 
and Mid-Western landscape. Hudson River 
scenes and a view of Gloucester Harbor show 
further range, which is accompanied by a 
sensitive feeling for mood and color. C. 8 





The brooding colors of Joseph Solman are 
full of mystery. .. . But the mystery is less 
obseure in its relation to the subject matter 
than formerly. Clarification of form counts 
now especially in his portraits in which 
tangible characterization looms reflectively. 

c. B. 





. his color is as pleasant as ever and, 
as ever, the esoteric meanings, as in 
‘Projet pour un image,”’ escape me, be- 
yond reporting that the barometer reading 
here is high while it is fittingly low in 
‘Dame A l’absence’’; and the customary dis- 
sociated objects on the beach should heed 
the storm signals in ‘‘Aux quatre angles.’’ 

H. D. 





Both oils and water-colors by Johanna van 
Breemen, a septuagenarian visitor from the 
Netherlands, posses> the strength and vigor 
of youth. ‘Rooftop: and ‘‘Universe’’ are 
strikingly semi-abstract in design. 

H. D. 





7 has evolved a paint manner subtly 
adapted to the intimation of his thoughts 
and reveries. Several of the flower subjects 
are charmingly brushed. The imaginatively 
wrought fantasies, sometimes reminding one 
a little of Greco, sometimes a little of 
Ryder, are irradiated with a revealing and 
yet eluding, an always haunting and in- 
tensely personal, mysticism. me o 





. direct in style and with their forms 
reduced to their simplest elements Johanna 
Van Breemen’s paintings are forceful, and 
in the case of ‘‘Universe,’’ spectacular. 

c. B. 


His pictures, which are inspired by history 
and the classics, are touched with fragrant 
sentiments, and while some are improvised 
more graciously than others there is a de- 
veloping fluency in his work, well shown in 
“Votive,"’ the most sensitive of his exhibits. 
The work is liberally and genuinely poetic. 

c. B. 


SUN 
Helen Carlson—H. C 
Henry McBride—M. McB 
Melville Upton—M. U 


ce‘ebrate the nerticular French charms 
that most appealed to traveling Americans 
it is enough to make you weep merely to see 
the little glimpse be gives you of a corner 
of the ‘‘Grands Boulevards,’’ with a bit of 
awning showing it's the France we 
all used to hasten to see just about this 
time every year H. McB 


Among the sitters have been Fritz Kreisler 
the violinist: Bob Lindig and Rear Admiral 
Clark H. Woodward, U. S. N and the 
last-named won out with the most impres- 
sive likeness. Among the general pictures 
the most attractive is ‘‘The Red Bonnet.’’ 


H. McB 
The brightly colored forms are balanced 
gingerly, as usual, on almost invisible 


threads, and sway in the breeze as though 
they were endowed with life and musical 
inclinations. They are charming. H. McB 


. has essayed the difficult task of uniting 
in his work the old Chinese tradition with 
what he considers the best of modern West- 
ern art. to western eyes the line of 
demarcation still seems plainly marked, with 
the appeal to them remaining in proportion 
as the old Chinese tradition predominates 

M. U. 


Some of his symbols at times may prove 
vague but the ‘‘tune’’ is invariably there, 
the rhythm of line and richly agreeable 
color in which he expresses his conceptions. 

M.U 


seems more concerned about an in- 
dividual style and the expression of ideas 
than with realizing conventional notions 
about the beauty and symmetry of the 
human figure, and so seems to run the risk 
of appealing only to the limited and per- 
haps more discerning few. M.U. 


His strange forms, which sometimes look 
like the remains of this mechanical civili- 
zation as they might be encountered on a 
desert a thousand years hence, gain contin- 
ually in conviction and in the reasonableness 
of color. H. McB. 


Poetry aad romance were rampant in all the 
pictures. ‘‘Rampant,’’ perhaps, is not the 
word, for the romance was controlled and 
1ot at all frightening. Even the delightful 
flower piece, dedicated ‘‘To Romance’’ open- 
ly, turned out to be peonies rather than 
camellias—sacred, therefore, rather than 
profane romance. H. McB, 


WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genauer—E. G 


along with a number of portraits 

ere some cf his landscapes and stills. The 
latter are tastefully arranged and executed 
with high decorative color and clean, crisp 
line. The landscapes are more varied in 
mood, some of them having considerable 
breadth, and some done in more lyric vein 

E.G 


Whatever the origin of these canvases 

she manages to make them enormously ex- 
pressive. And she secures by her use of 
repeated forms, by her simplifications and 
by the swooping curves she introduces into 
her pictures a great and oddly cosmic sense 
of movement and rhythm E.G 


Calder's (forms), now done in wood instead 
of metal, have something of the bone-like 
shape of those of Tanguy. And more of them 
are fixed on pedestals, or on the wall iiself 
than freely moving in space E.G 


. oils apparently inspired by music but 
evocative enough te suggest many other 
things. The paintings of Paul Klee, for in- 
stance. At any rate, they're decorative, airy 
and delicate color notes of forms that are 
generally abstract, although occasionally 
something you recognize will loom up out 
of all the whimsy, to take shape... E. G. 


tortured, anguished figures. . . . Some 
of them manage to be extremely effective, 
especially the Avenger and Marsyas F layed, 
composed, like the others, of elongated, an- 
guilarized volumes in which concave and con- 
vex surfaces are juxtaposed. Occasionally, 
however, all this results in little more than 
caricature, without depth or sensitivity. E.G 


. are not without freshness and a nice 
expressiveness indicating how well she has 
caught the flavor of cur own terrain. Better 
than any cf the landscapes, however, | like 
a still life called Delphinium, a delicate 
coetic conception with pale, slender flower 
forms. E.G 


The portraits are outstandingly good, espe- 
cially those of men, which are not only 
arrestingly composed studies . but re- 
markably penetrating characterizations to 
boot. The series of interiors are interesting. 
too. . . . But his still-lifes are monotonous. 

E.G. 


Tanguy'’s shapes have become brighter in 
color and are more sharply drawn, so they 
take on a sculptural quality, and further- 
more that the painter has adopted the de- 
vice of joining the shapes by lines. E.G. 


Not one needs the qualifying, often apolo- 
getic, adjective ‘‘primitive’’ to describe it. 
All are sophisticated, techmically facile 
compositions indicating the painter's abil- 
ity to express herself in a number of direc- 
tions. E.G. 


For a man whe has been painting for only 
two years they're quite remarkable. The best 
of them are ghostly, mysterious landscapes 
recalling those of El Greco and even, in 
their impasto as well as their dark palette 
and romantic mood, Albert Ryder. They're 
nostalgic, even troubled, and yet elusive. 
Two still-lifes in the show, in contrast to 
all this, are fresh and charming. E.G. 
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Hew EU AND 


drawings at the 


SARGEN'1 
Coordinating 
Council of French Relief Societies 
open a magical door onto the 
Proustian salon period. They also 


ontrast two national 


tempera 
nents. Helleu’s sitters are nervous 
ind super-feminine but a_ little 
blank in their ritual of elegant 
poses; Sargent’s seem larger and 
nobler and less worldly than they 
really were. Helleu’s fine line cuts 
with hair-sharp precision but his ap 
proach is too formal to record more 
than passing drawing-room graces. 
His greatest gift is his knack of 
presentation—the way he actually 
places the sitter on the paper. Sar 





HELLEU: “Mme. Letellier.” 
Coérdinating Council of French 
Relief Societies. 


gent by contrast once or twice for 
gets that he is a fashionable interna 
tional and loses himself in such a 
brilliant character study as the head 
of Eva Gautier 


> 

Reun's SUMMER GROUP 
show reveals just what you would 
expect in the way of accomplish 
ment from the painters connected 
with this gallery. Perhaps the only 
newsworthy feature is the emergence 
of Reginald Marsh from the shad 
ows; but as vet his new bright 
palette seems somewhat undisci 
plined. Other work is by John Car 
roll, McFee, Kantor, Poor, Burch 
field, and Miller 


quoted ) 


Prices not 


—_— UNDER $so0 at 
Pierre Matisse’s make news for the 
collector who feared that the School 


THE PASSING SHOWS 


of Paris must remain forever out of 
reach. Some are excellent buys and 
new to boot, like the small Cha 
gall Crucifixion with its brilliant 
greens and blues, or the beautifully 
fished ‘Tanguy. While the Lurgat 
may seem slight and the Chirico 
is a rather cumbrous affair, anvone 
craving Surrealism should be made 
happy by Leonora Carrington 


X AVIER GONZALES | showed 
early last month at the galleries of 
Iheodore Kohn & Son. Being Mexi 
can, the national heritage of sound 
composition and good color comes 
easily to him as we noted in After 
I'welve and S. S. Warrior. Gon 
zales’ portraits incline to suffer from 
Pascin-like without 
the sensual charm of Pascin. (Prices 


$25 to $25 


indefiniteness 


Celia Schwebel may be seen now 
ind is worth the visit. In her flowers 
she makes a good effort at pattern 
ing, in her humans at stylization 
Not all come off as well as Girl and 
Boy and Mother and Child do, but 
we like the uncompromising fron 
tality of the approach, the smooth 
ripe feeling of her paint. (Prices 
$2 to $4 


r 
isk FOUNDER'S SHOW) at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries 
presents the work of approximately 
eighty conservative American artists 
George Elmer Browne’s Portrait of 
My Wife is splendid and sincere, 
Andrew Winter’s Harbour from the 
Hill is excellent, and Robert Phil 
ipp’s Girl Combing her Hair is 
charming, though we _ feel the 
drapery deserves more study. (Prices 
not quoted.) Lithographs by Stow 
Wengenroth are also on display; 


many of the prints are familiar, but 





ROBERT PHILIPP: “Girl Comb- 
ing Her Hair.” Founders’ Show, 
Grand Central Galleries. 





STANISLAS LEPINE: “View of Paris,” in the nineteenth century 
Corot tradition. At the André Seligmann Galleries. 


the more recent ones, such as 
Lock House, reveal this artist's grow 
ing power over his medium. (Prices 
$10 to $25.) 


“TT 

| HIRTY YEARS AFTER” is 
what J. B. Neumann calls his sum 
mer group. This applies with par 
ticular aptness to Max Weber who 
in 1909 Came near to outpainting 
his later work in an admirable still 
life. From the time angle Karl 
Knaths also gives one to think; 
personally we preferred his older 
canvases to the newest one hanging 
here. However Susie Frelinghuysen 
and George Morris console us with 
the thought that good work is going 
on today while Chagall’s daughter 
presents some teasing little compo 
sitions, evidence of a brand new 
talent. (Prices $150 to $750.) 


_— I LOVE” speaks 
not only for the Niveau Gallery but 
evidently for the public also. As 
sembled in a light Paris vein which 
is especially appealing in summer, 
the show sold no less than six can 
vases off the bat and had rehung 
substitutions at the time of this re 
viewing. The list ran through the 
too-little- known Laprade and Mac 
let to Utrillo and the engaging De 
Botton 


was to be drawn between Kisling’s 


An interesting comparison 


flowers, so bright, so sharply dentil 
lated, with Vlaminck’s, thick, round, 
and _ porcelaneous. 
quoted 


Prices not 
+ .* . 


thin AND MODERN masters 
at the André Seligmann Galleries 
form a broad category featuring a 
wide assortment of styles. Among 
the moderns Henry Botkin offers 
a sharp character study in his Mon 
sieur Fouquet, Maxim Kopf presents 
Women with Fishnets, and Fred 


eric ‘Taubes gives us an appealing 
Grey Veil. There is also an en- 
gaging watercolor, 
Cagnes sur Mer, by Jean de Bot 
ton. Among the older masters may 
be noted a small landscape by Gains 
borough, a most charming Boudin, 


Sseasc ape In 


a charcoal sketch by Renoir, paint 
ings by Bonnard, Diaz de la Pefia, 


ind others. (Prices $100 to $4500.) 


Ar FOR BONDS,” a sprightly 
exhibition of the Artist Associates, 
makes the following proposition: if 
you buy the picture, the artist will 
bity the bond of its equivalent value. 
From among the fine range of items 
on display one might note especial 
ly a Porto Rican Scene by Esteban 
Soriano, Girl in Yellow, by Ernest 
Crichlow, Sun Bather by Helen 
Ratkai, Still Life by Harry Schul 
berg, and a surprising landscape by 


Moses Sover. 
$250.) 


(Prices $2.50 to 
. . . 


Dies KAMINS#Y’S | paintings 
in tapestry are designs worked en 
velvet, linen, cotton, and silk by 
the wax and dye method. Though 
Miss Kaminsky paints freely with 
a brush, the results are some 
what analogous to the Javanese 
The designs themselves are highly 
individual; the later ones, seemingly 
based on an Etruscan motif, are 
effective and modern. Being highly 
transparent, the tapestries occasion 
ally give the illusion of stained glass. 
Prices $10 to $100.) 


Pre ssins S OF SUMMER” at 
the Wildenstein Galleries is an ex- 
hibition of paintings and drawings 
by French masters of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. In this 
splendid and varied show one finds 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Continued from page 9 


Lawson, Harlem River in Snow, and 


; 


he painting End of Day by the 


late Robert Spencer, were presented 
by Albert | MeVittv, a Princeton 
ilumnus of the class of 1898. whose 
gift also included an = admurabk 
harcoal by Degas and, perhaps for 
variety, a rare painted Egyptian 


I 


th of the Old Kingdom 


TDA ’o _— 
WPA’s Record 
Lye INDEX of American De 
sign, best known of the projects 
of the now liquidating WPA, will 


have its permanent home at the Na 


VAVAL MANOEUVERS in North Africa over a century ago: “The British Fleet Forming Line Off Algiers” painted by Robert Salmon, A bequest of 
Miss Mary Lee Ware, this painting was recently shown for the first time at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


tional Gallery of Art in Washing 
ton. This vast collection of docu- 
mented paintings, 
which forms the most comprehen- 
sive history of the design and crafts 
manship of our country, has for its 


drawings and 


main categories textiles, ceramics, 
furniture, and metal work ranging 
in period from the earliest Colonial 
days to the ‘eighties and ‘nineties 
of the last century. With the com 
ing to an end of the Federal Art 
Project, the Index remains as an 
outstanding example of what was 
accomplished over the last ten years 
under Government patronage. In 
the post-war period it should prove 
an argument for resumption. 
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Currently in the custody of the 
Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, which has organized from it 
severa xhibits for rculation 
throughout th uuntrv, the collec 
tion will not be transferred to the 


ipital for some five vears 


Boston's Salmon 
American-British 


\ EMENTO of 
a collaboration in North Africa 


of another century is The British 
Fleet Forming Line Off 
painting done by Robert Salmon in 
1529, 


Algiers, a 


ind bequeathed to the Mu 


seum of Fine Arts in Boston some 


Exhibited this vear for 
the first time, the canvas is one of 


time ago. 


five large pictures of similar tvpe 
which Salmon painted the vear af 
ter he settled in Boston. Although 
the work naturally attracts particular 
attention at the moment since it 
calls up interesting parallels with 
recent events at Algiers, it is also 
noteworthy for the important role 
Salmon played in the development 
of marine painting in New England. 


Air Photos 


NOTHER of the vivid photo 
L stories which have become a 


wartime favorite of art museums 


was “Wines 


July exhibition at 


Over America,” the 


Worcester. 5 
official photographs yielded the 


group of 115 which comprise this 


visual account of the training of 
Army fliers at the nation’s far-flung 


uir force schools. Besides telling a 


+} 


timely story, the pictures attest to 


the fact that photography is at last 
yning mto its own as an art. That 
ts new rank is being recognized by 
museums is proven 
rf the ph yto-storv in the 


vy the frequent 
] 


HCciusion 


L.S. Archives 

p ANS for assembling a body ot 
original documents and letters 

ff artists to be known as_ the 


Archives of 


American Art have been 


nounced by the Philadelphia Mu 
seum. To be preserved in the fire 
proof vault of the Museum's Print 
Department, the material will be 
available to students and_ scholars 
at all times, to the public in re 
curring exhibitions. Arrangement has 
already been made for the publi 
cation of some of it, and further 
publications are contemplated. The 
collection of the documents is in 
the hands of Royal Cortissoz, Mrs. 
Juliana Force, R. Sturgis Ingersoll, 
Miss Antoinette Kraushaar, Rockwell 
Kent, Henri Marceau, Walter Pach, 
and Carl Zigrosser. A substantial 
nucleus already received by the Mu 


seum and now exhibited in_ its 


Board Room, includes letters from 


Pennell, Luks, Horter, Pop Hart 


This ls the Army 

i tae Army Paints Itself” is the 
title of the current exhibition 

in the Art in War Gallery of Ch 

igo’s Art Institute, on view unt 

October 1 


Product of the leisure 


] 


hours of the soldiers themselves, the 


pictures are remarkably varied in 


techniques and styles as well as in 


} 


hoice of subjects. Evervthing from 


ird games and Army dental clini 
to dramatic scenes of actual 


has been 


combat 
represented by these 
former artists, members of an or 
ganization known as the Fort Custer 
Army Illustrators. Full use has been 


made of the excellent equipment 





and facilities for 
Michigan 


group, whose work is_ typical of 


at the 


training station by this 


painting 


what is being done at Army camps 


all over the countrv and whose 
members, after they have left Fort 
Custer, send their work back from 


distant battlefronts 


Gift Plan 


GIFT Plan which should hold 
L special appeal for prospective 
donors is the newest proposal of the 
Addison Gallery of American Art 
at Andover, Mass., to its members. 
Idea of Director Bartlett Hayes, Jr., 

(Continued on page 42) 
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WHAT Tht ARToTo ARE DOING 


‘ a 
Kepes in Chicago 
. 
\ NOTABLE experimenter in re 
search photography is the young 
irtist Kepes 
vhose one man show of camera-less 


Hlungarian George 


yhotographs, photo-montages, ad 


allied 


most 


design, and 


rtising 


work 
mstitutes one of the stimu 
iting summer events at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Kepeés’ photo 
grams, made 
paper, offer 
ftects. His 


poration oft 


directly on sensitized 
remarkably rich tonal 
ids for Container Cor 
\merica are in keep 
ing with this concern’s progressive 
policy. ‘The photo-montage work, 
expanded by the use of watercolor, 
suggests new both 
mediums. Kepés, who has settled in 
the Middle West (where Moholy 
Nagy the great pioneer in the field 
ilso lives) is currently preparing a 
book on contemporary art to be 
published in the Fall. 


Carroll Show 


pew PINUING its policy of hold 


Aing one 


outlets — for 


man shows by signifi 


cant artists during the leisurely sum 
mer months, the Berkshire Museum 


currently presents the work of John 


Carroll. The exhibit includes a se 
| 


lection from earlier periods but em 


phasizes the artist’s most recent 


paintings, notably an 
portrait of Dr 


hgure 


etherealized 
Valentiner and a 
composition showing an 
I'wilight be 
rider and the typically 
wraith-like Carroll female. The artist 
himself presided at the opening of 
the show on August 4. It came as 
the chmax of a 


imaginary Meeting at 


tween a 


series which has 
already presented Gustav Wolf, dis 
tinguished German refugee artist, 
ind Karl Zerbe, doven of painting 
ind drawing at the Boston Museum 
School and modern master of the 


encaustic painting process 


Negro Mural 
MURAL by Charles W. White, 


+4 one of the outstanding Negro 
irtists of the country, has recently 
been unveiled at Hampton Insti 
tute, Virginia, where a round-table 
discussion of “Art and Democracy 
lodav’” was a feature of the occa 
sion. A native of Chicago, White 
painted the mural on a_ Julius 
Rosenwald Fund grant and spent 
many months of intensive research 
before beginning his work. It de 
picts his race’s protest against anti 
democratic forces as personified in 
the historical figure of a Colonial 
ory shown destroying a 1775 bill 


biting the import of slaves to 


America. 


prohi 
Here also appear the 
Boston Mas 
Civil War and 
the contemporaries George Wash 
ington scientist; Marian 
Anderson, Paul Robeson, and Lead 
belly, all singers; and 
Smith, labor central 
foreground shows the Negro family 
in the more socialized world of to 


dav. ‘The twentv-five-vear-old 


Negro heroes of the 


sacre and of the 
Carver, 
Ferdinand 


unionist. The 


artist 


was given a free hand both in the 


including a painting in the Um 
Arizona collection. M.ss 
Bishop has furthermore just been 
awarded the $1 Grant of the 
Arts and Letters. ‘The 
new Indianapolis painting is en 
titled 


her characteristic 


versity of 


Academy of 


lidving Up, shows one o, 
g§ VI 
office 


gaged in the post-work face reno 


girls en 


vating problem. Its realism is equiv 
ilent to that of the candid 


shot 


Callicid 


VacNicol Promotes 
5 of our most indefatigable 
good neighbors, Roy 


MacNicol was seen last 


Vincent 
month at 


OUR OWN EXHIBITION GALLERY 





“CADIZ FISH MARKET,” lithograph by 
Victor Edward Thal, never exhibited. 


TICTOR EDWARD THAL studied at the Art Students League, 


it the Pennsylvania Academy, and subsequently at the Academie 


Julian in Paris. The vears between 1923 and '33 were spent in Europe 
painting on his own, looking at art galleries, trying to formulate a 
stvle modern in spirit but based on the traditions that connect the 
whole history of art. Though he has never sent in to group shows, 
his paintings are in the collections of the Newark Museum, Lord 
Moncrief, Arthur Egner, and Dikran Kelekian. He plans to hold his 
first one man show in New York next winter. 


execution and the location of his 
mural. He selected Hampton Insti 
tute for its progressive educational 
program and its traditional policy 
of a bi-racial personnel in all de 
partments. The painting is exe 
cuted in egg-tempera and measures 
eleven by seventeen feet. 


Bishop's Success 
O THE John Herron Art Insti 
tute of Indianapolis has gone a 
new painting by Isabel Bishop. This 


brings the artist's national museum 
representation up to thirteen, not 


the Findlay Galleries in Chicago. 
His twenty-one Mexican paintings, 
which were greeted in the Windy 
City with an ambassadorial recep 
tion, checked in after a successful 
tour of several months, made Elea 
nor Roosevelt’s “My Day” column 
while in Washington. Both by ex 
perience and inheritance MacNicol 
is long familiar with Latin Ameri 
can countries, his reportorial talents 
in painting having been put to 
good use before the war by a steam 
ship line eager to promote travel 
to South America. “The Paintbrush 


Ambassador” and 


former actor is 


further the 
talks, articles. Per 
haps for this reason a literary note 


author of radio pep 


lectures, and 


tinges his titles which include He 
Was Asleep Yet He Spoke, and I 
Found Her 
Gardenias. 


Rosen for Toledo 
the Toledo Museum oi 


_ 
Art acquired Two Tugs by 


Charles Rosen they added to their 


Asleep 


Among the 


collection a vigorous piece of Ameri 
cana which successfully renders the 
raw atmosphere of the waterfront. 
Beyond the approval that it earned 
the picture had further repercus 
sions. For it was found that this 
canvas tipped the scale in favor of 
1 second gallery to house the Mu 
seum’s constantly growing collection 
of American paintings and sculpture. 
Here the Rosen will be displayed 
along with three previous purchases 
from last summer’s annual — can 
vases by Finck, Rosenthal, and Lauf 
man respectively. Rosen is currently 
instructor at the San Antonio Art 
Institute. 


Heskeths Sell 


LMOST equaling in interest a 
LX 1927 exhibition of the work of 
Jacob Epstein, the Hesketh show 
of sculpture held at the Ferargil 
Galleries a few months ago piled 
up an enviable sales record. Of the 
eight pieces in the full round which 
found buyers, four went into the 
collection of W. W. Crocker, Pres 
ident of the San Francisco Museum 
of Fine Art. Mrs. Donald Ogden 
Stewart was another Hesketh en 
thusiast. 


Spohn Wins Grant 


HE Albert M. Bender grant in 

aid for art was awarded last 
month to Clay Spohn, a San Fran 
cisco artist at present engaged as 
a shipyard worker. Prior to his war 
job Spohn was a frequent prize 
winner in Bay Region exhibits. His 
talents include painting, illustra 
tion, and the designing of the im 
aginative “war machines” which 
exhibited in local 
museums. The Bender Grant, given 
out for the second time in memory 
of Albert M. Bender, provides a 
$750 stipend for continuing work 
in a specialized art field. The same 
donor also 


were recently 


made a similar award 


for poetry. 


a. . 2 
Sluizer Shown 
HE August exhibition at the 
Rudolf Galleries at Woodstock, 
New York, features the Dutch 
born artist Kurt Sluizer. A winner 
of international prizes and one 











GUY PENE DU BOIS: “The Old 
Trooper” recently acquired by 
Booth Tarkington. 


time holder of a scholarship spon 


sored by Oueen Wilhelmina, his 
pictures were widely collected 
abroad. At present he is a member 
of the Artists Guild of America and 
of the Silk Screen Group and has 
shown with both societies. ‘The ex 


hibition succeeds two earlier one 


It Pays to Advertise 


— 


Continued from page 22 


porate the magazine's name in his 
design, he invariably executed it in 
a water-base color that could be 
later sponged off permitting the 
original to sell in an art gallery as 
in easel painting. Vogue patronized 
Bérard, too, and Chirico. But in 
the past couple of years, like Har 
per’s Bazaar, it has gone in almost 
exclusively for photography. Har 
per’s art director Brodovitch ex 
plains the reason: in wartime wo 
men use such magazines primarily 
as catalogues of fashion information 
and here only the photo can give 
the feel of such trim and practical 
dress styles as are put out today 
Like the multiple-petalled chiffons 
and the fantastic hair-dos, Brodo 
vitch feels that the Dalis and Ber 
mans are out for the duration. 
Harper's present disinterest in art is 
therefore a matter of editorial ne 
cessity rather than of preference. 
Throughout 1937 they enjoyed an 
extended run on Cassandre and 
prior to that the magazine can 
claim the distinction of having 
formed Vertés’ American reputa 
tion. 

Dr. Agha, for many years art di 
rector of the combined Condé Nast 
Publications, has posed the ques 
tion, “What quality is it that makes 
a popular magazine cover?” That it 
is not photographic accuracy is 
proved by Norman Rockwell; nor 
intelligibility either, for Roy was 
often Surrealistically obscure. His 
fal conclusion, based on years of 
sales facts, is that what the public 
wants is a certain juiciness, a plas- 
ticity, a sensation of false reality 
which enables the reader to reall; 
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nan shows of Woodstock artists 


During ily this galle featured 
the lithographs of Bolton Brown 
1d it yaintin ft | 

\l ne Shift 


Du Bois Sold 


ping IL ARKINGLITON 
) ll itt l ) 


] l li Tes 
f S irtic yritin 
itlv p s tr i mp 
\nk 1 Ss ! i h 
John Herron Art Institi 1 In 
mopohs a new painting by Gu 
Pene du Bois. The picture, called 
The Old Trooper, is one full of 
human interest for ts subject, 
in elderly actress whose dashing 


though outmoded bonnet and pel 

nal qualities of toughness, wis 
dom, and aplomb give it the addi 
tional appeal of a vignette of the 
itrical life. It was painted in 1942 
ind was previously shown at the 
National Academy of Design and 
wt the Chicago Art Institute 


’ 
— 


see what the thing represented 1s 
Agha’s choice of artists for House & 
Garden covers illustrates this point 
very well. Since 1930 we find in the 
order named John Atherton, part 
time Surrealist; Edna Reindel of 
the palpable still-lifes; Dale Nichols 
of the scrubbed, pneumatic land 
scapes; the tidy primitive Lebdus 


1 


ka; Andree Ruellan, suspender of 
objects in crystal atmosphere; 
Sheeler, the man who tried to find 
the meeting point between painting 
ind photography. Allen Saalburg, 
in old magazine hand sometimes in 
ind sometimes out of this category, 
worked for House & Garden exten 
sively, executed the really brilliant 
flag cover which waved brightest 
mong some 450 others in the 1942 
Fourth of July flag competition. 
Che original of this painting is now 
one of the few non-period, non 
Washingtonian items at Mount 
Vernon. 


Under the new editorship of Hat 
try Bull in 1935, Town & Countn 
entered on its art phase. The eight 
Bermans which have figured on its 
cover began with his earliest com 
mercial job outside of the ballet. Of 
the four commissioned Dufys, one 
was a snow scene which marked the 
artist’s first departure from Mediter 
ranean climes, another a topical re 
view of the Coronation. Four 
Tchelitchews include one that fore 
cast his now famous “hide and 
seek” style. Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Magni, Milena, and Louis Bouché 
were others who collaborated with 
unusual success, bearing witness to 
the fact that Town & Country is 
both our most artistically progres 
sive magazine and the one closest 
to 57th Street. Despite additional 
cost and diminished newsstand pull, 


1ere ontinues to win out over! 
he kodachrome at a rate of about 


to one 


Fortune and The New Yorker, 


each in its own wav, stress idea over 


irt value, make far greater demands 
n their artists. As a result no free 
ince who wandered in with a port 
f inder his arm would stand a 
hance in a thousand of selling any 
thing. For New Yorker gags, which 

nt ll forth so readily, are the 

nt product of much editorial 
thought, and to render them in the 
proper spirit an illustrator must be 
more than just corny funny, he 
must be capable indeed. As with 


the inside black-and-whites, it prac 


tically became a question of the 
magazine's breeding its own race of 
irtists with a nose for the editorial 
slant. So, though New Yorkers are 
msistently on the lookout for fresh 
talent, they equally constantly re 
sort to the same old names. Alaja 
lov is probably the best known of 
these, but Suba, Karasz, Malman, 
Petrucelli all deserve mention both 
for the intrinsic quality of their 
work and for exceptional ability to 
omply with this most exacting type 


i COoMmussion 


Fortune's covers invariably _ tic 
onto one of the stories inside the 
book. ‘Though the magazine’s sub 
ject limitations permit of no great 
scope, we observe a stylistic evolu 
tion over the last decade. From the 


drv, woodcut-textured vignettes of 
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industry of the mid-thirties, from 
the abstract, diagrammatic Léger 
cover that we reproduce on page 
22, the trend is to greater lushness 
ind appeal. The photo - montage 
touched up with air brush, the 
painted panoramic views of Saal 
burg, Bavyer’s brilliant pictorializa 
tions of the scientific universe are 
primarily designed to please the eye 


of the newsstandee 


WHAT REWARDS? 


lo many an artist the commer 
cial application of his talents sug 
gests but one thing: money. Gen 
erally his dream starts in five figures 
Here, as usual, he is all wrong 
There is far less money in the game 
than he thinks (that is, unless he 
becomes one of the big-time frction 
illustrators) but there is also a good 
deal more prestige. $1,5 is about 
the top price Ayer ever paid for a 
painting, with the majority averag 
ing half that sum. Class magazine 
covers usually run in the lower hun 
dreds. But monetary disappoint 
ments are made up for by a vastly 
Associated 
American Artists gives us a_ few 
samples of what What's New cov 


ers have done for them and for 


increased circulation 


their painters. Not only does the 
gallery receive one or more inquiries 
1 day about artists reproduced, but 
it reports cases like the following 
Immediately after the reproduction 


of Schreiber’s havfeld a man came 





DISCOVERED IN A PRICELESS VAN DYCK 
— the secret of this whiskey’s priceless flavor f 









FINE 
ARTS 


A Blend of 
Straight 
Whiskies 


THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE >) YEARS OID — 90 PROOF 


| 


OLD MASTER in advertising: Van Dyck’s “Earl of Warwick” calls 
attention to blending of Fine Arts Whiskey. Agent J. M. Mathes. 
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in and bought two canvases by him; 
since then he has spent about $25, 

on American paintings. Anoth 
er new customer whose introduc 
tion to art came through the same 
channels has passed some $60, 
icross the counter since January and 
s still buying. Every Grant Wood 
lithograph on the premises was sold 
following the appearance of a sin 
gle example in What’s New 

Farnsworth ‘Television & Radio 
Corporation make a still more as 
tonishing report on their Capehart 
und its bi-product, a portfolio of 
color reproductions of all paintings 
ippearing in their ads so far. In 
the past ten months the public has 
purchased more than 20, of 
these albums, while letters of in- 
quiry have come in from all of the 
free nations, from a vast number of 
men in the armed forces, and even 
trom persons in Japanese concen- 
tration camps. This is art really get 
ting around! 

In the magazine field one job 
generally leads to another. It will 
be noted that successful cover art 
ists don’t take long to work their 
way into advertising, that once they 
have proved themselves in both 
lines theirs are the names commer 
cial firms will draw on when it 
comes to other forms of practical 
design. And once the plunge from 
the Ivory ‘Tower has been made, 
most artists will admit the value of 
the discipline thus learned and a re 
newed interest in problems of easel 


painting 
I 


FUTURE REFERENCE 

“After the War,” that phrase 
upon which all plans today are 
premised, is suddenly beginning to 
look nearer than we have been ac 
customed to think. Before so very 
long the institutional ad is going to 
give way to direct selling again. In 
that new world will the artist hold 
the place he has won? Purists say 
no: America, they declare, has gone 
on a picture jag of indecent propor- 
tions as inappropriate to the trim, 
spare life of tomorrow as a toadstool 
growing On a motor speedway; ad 
vertising will soon boil down to 
normalcy in the form of mere facts 
—the real worth of the product 
which needs neither ballyhoo nor 
glamorizing. As we, for our part, 
believe that visual representation is 
the great communication medium 
of America, ART News dehes these 
people to prove their point. What 
percentage of citizens walking the 
streets today is going to read type 
if it can look at pictures? And it is 
our job to make those pictures bet- 
ter and more appropriate rather 
than to promote a higher state of 
literacy. As for the great decline in 
advertising volume, it seems far 
more likely that, with increasing 
governmental efforts to control ac- 
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tivities of the great corporations, a 
lively battle will be waged by Amer 
ican business to defend ownership 
ind names, trademarks and _ labels 


All these things considered, we 
offer to artists the following sug 
gestions: that they learn to be bet 
ter designers and better craftsmen; 
that they learn what every other 
profession knows on the subject of 
cooperation; that they appreciate 
the dignity and satisfaction of work 
which is paid for because it is need 
ed and wanted and can take its 
place for everyone to see. In the 
long run the page layout problem 
is not far different from the mural 
painter's problem. It, too, is shaped 
by architectural necessity, only in 
the place of a door or a window the 
advertising artist must build his 
composition around a square block 
of type. For the people who think 
that such a rectangle cannot be in 
corporated into a great picture we 
reproduce Diirer’s Erasmus of Rot 
terdam as our starting and parting 
word 


lo art directors some suggestions 
too. Why force the artist into com 
petition with the color camera? The 
result offers neither the photo 
graph’s prime advantage of being 
true nor does it exercise the paint 
er’s prerogative of using his imagi 
nation. Why waste talent on things 
like refrigerators and oil burners, 
which are really only subjects for a 
blueprint, when he might be sug 
gesting the illusiveness of a_per- 
fume, the excitement of the the 
atre, the strangeness of a foreign 
country—in fact all things that re 
late to atmosphere or sensory im 
pressions. For everything that is in 
the field of illusion is the fine art 
ist’s birthright. He has specialized 
in it since he began to paint and, if 
he is technically less accomplished 
than the commercial man, he also 
has more vision and more power to 
move. He is the one to convey an 
abstract idea of confidence in a 
bank or an insurance company. He 
can tell us all the things about 
places that the kodachrome cannot 
convey—whether they are warm or 
cool, how they probably sound and 
feel and smell. When the air lines 
and the railroads are available again 
there is no real reason why the 
painters of travel advertisements 
shouldn’t do as good a job as 
Guardi and Canaletto did for Ven 
ice in the eighteenth century. 

The painter Kenneth Hayes Mil 
ler once observed to the Artists 
Guild’s Mr. Herbert that in future 
ages when our present-day civiliza 
tion would come to be estimated it 
would be judged solely on the 
strength of its advertising art. If 
that is true then we had better get 
busy and turn out something which 
a couple of hundred years from now 
we will still be proud of. 
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Kende Galleries—one of the finest auction 
galleries in the country—offers you unsur- 
passed facilities for the disposal of your 
estate. Let our experts appraise your 
treasure. We will allow you an advance 
upon request and store your valuables 
until after Labor Day (when the next 
season opens) at no extra cost. (We can, 
of course, hold the auction immediately 
if you wish.) Arrangements may be made 
for conducting sales locally on country 
estates, or on our 11th floor gallery or at 
the Jay Gould Mansion, 579 Fifth Avenue 
at 47th Street. Illustrated catalogues and 
announcements of sales are mailed to a 
subscription list of approximately 10,000. 
Sales are conducted by A. N. Bade, and 
L. A. Craco. Write or telephone PEnn- 
sylvania 6-5185 for further information. 
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LOAN EXHIBITION 


Xceron Drewes 
Smith Hohenburg 
Moholy-Nagy Tacon 
Bertoia Autorino 
Grant Salemme 
Scarlett Essman 
Brillinger Mattern 
Sennhauser Kerns 
Rebay Biel 
Johnson Fine 


Kubert Edwards 


PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


16 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22 
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Selected 
Paintings of the XIX Century 


from Ingres to Picasso 





and 


MILTON AVERY 
MARSDEN HARTLEY 
ABRAHAM RATTNER 

MAX WEBER 
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21 Rue la Boétie 








ARTISTS FOR VICTORY 


INCORP 
The verv name of vour 
rganization 1s symbolic 
f the determination 
very man and woman in 


every activity of life 
BU 
The f v 


wing y represent the 





throughout the country 
to enlist in the cause to 
which our country ts 
dedicated.” — lranklin 


I Jelano Roosevelt. 


LLETIN TO MEMBERS 


opinions of Art News or The Art Foundation, Inc 








( ompetitions 
|* ADDITION to the twenty-five 


museums previously listed in tine 
June-July issue of ART News, 
America In The War,” the exhi 
ution of one hundred fine prints, 
vill be shown in New York City at 
the Kennedy Galleries, and at the 
\lunson-Proctor-W illiams Institute, 
Utica, New York. The jury for this 
exhibition will meet during the 
second week of August. About 250 


tict 


artists have indicated their inten 
tion to submit work 

Ihe National Christmas Card 
competition has closed. 450 entries 
have been received, the judging of 
which will take place toward the 
end of July. At this time the selec 
tion of prize winners and awards 
will be made 


More on Posters 
pe OWING an exhibition of 

twenty Artists for Victory post 
ers held at the New York His 
torical Societv, this organization 
asked permission to include the ex 
amples that had been on view in 
their permanent collection. 

\ summer show of posters may 
be seen at the American Institute 
of Decorators, 595 Madison Avenue 
In early September, it will move to 
the Advertising Club on Park Ave 
nue at 35th Street. 

Phe 350 posters on tour through 
out the United States on three mu 
seum circuits are being displayed 
during the month of August at: the 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, New 
York; the Valentine Museum, Rich 
mond, Virginia; the Society of Lib 
eral Arts, Omaha, Nebraska. 

A sheet of fifty poster labels re 
produced through the courtesy of 
the Ever-Ready Label Corporation 
in codperation with Artists for Vic 
tory, Inc., and taken from a selected 
group of the posters, has now been 
distributed to over 100,000 persons, 
and initial royalties have already 
been paid to the fifty artists whose 
designs were selected. 


Jobs for Artists 


A RTISTS for Victory, Inc. has, 

through its index Committee, 
been able materially to help artists 
who wish to prepare themselves for 


vork in our war industries. Many 
ire now draftsmen in factories doing 
jobs which range from airplane 
parts to precision imstruments In 
this field women generally find more 


than men 


openings 

We are gratified at the ever-in 
creasing number of calls that come 
to us from the various Army and 
Air Force agencies. In most in 
stances artists with special skills are 
wanted. At times the job is so press 
ing and important that not more 
than three or four men indexed 
in our files could qualify for it 
Some groups call only upon artists 
ilready in the armed forces. Others 
with offices here want only civilians, 
iccept both men and women on 
their ability. We again urge artists 


who have not to register with us 


Aris in Britain 
i yoy cultural activities are be 

ing maintained in Britain dur 
ing the War, and that there is a 
definite increase in the appreciation 
of the arts by the nation as a whole 
and a demand for their more. general 
use in the national life is reported 
by Mr. Jan Juta, Executive Board 
Member of Artists for Victory, who 
has just returned from an extended 
visit to that country 

One interesting example of this 
activity, sponsored by the C.E.M.A., 
in conjunction with a group of 
Church Leaders, was a show de 
signed to emphasize the idea of the 
Church as an art patron. Entitled 
“The Work of the Artists and 
Craftsmen in the Churches of Eng 
land,” it was held in Chichester 
Cathedral under the chairmanship 
of the Bishop of Chichester, and 
was the first of a series on the sub 
ject. Photographs, enlarged and 
dramatically presented, illustrated 
the creative achievement of artists 
and craftsmen since the fifteenth 
century. 

The destruction by bombing of 
a large number of churches in 
Britain has raised the question, 
among architects, of developing 
some sort of contemporary ecclesi- 
astical style in the creation of which 
artists and craftsmen could again be 
employed. It is felt that this ex- 
hibition would be particularly valu- 
able in arousing layman interest in 
the subject. 
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THt PhoolNt 


Continued from page 35 


unong the more recent works 
Wargemont, a characteristic land 
scape by Renoir, Sislev’s fine bright 
Hampton Court, and paintings by 
Cezanne, Pissarro, Seurat, Monet, 
md others. In the classical vein 
there is a Venus and Cupid by 
Boucher, La Charette de Roses by 
lragonard, some charming offerings 
by Moreau L’Ainé, and works by 
Huet, Lancret, Mercier, Prud’hon, 
Debucourt, and Isabey. (Prices not 
quoted 


ry 

| HE LOAN ENHIBITION at 
the Museum of Non-Objective Art 
gives special emphasis to the work 
of Harry Bertoia. These abstractions, 
which are individual prints on rice 
paper embellished with occasional 
touches of silver and gold, are high 
lv sensitive and gracious. In_ this 


exhibition one should be sure to 
note the incredible plastic modula 
tions of Moholy-Nagy, the precise 
ind delicate work of Perle Fine, and 
the constructions of Fernando Mar 


tinez. (Prices not quoted 


J AMES FLORA at the A-D Gal 
lery presents designs for Columbia 
Records which are done with great 
taste and wit. He has evolved an 
original style, an abstract picture 
writing, full of Miro and Sandy 
Calder and certain humorous sym 
bols of his own. On display also are 
a series of wood engravings which 
show him to be a first rate academic 
draftsman. (Prices not quoted.) 


rt 

Due SUMMER GROUP show 
at the Midtown Gallery consists of 
recent work by artists associated 
here, some of it new, some already 
seen. There is a careful Shower 
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PAUL CADMUS: 
“Shower,” 1943, in- 
cluded in the summer 
group show at the Mid- 
town Galleries. 


anu Wa 


which took Cadmus a year to paint, 
1 rich-to-crowded Doris Rosenthal, 
ind the Girl in White noted in 
Gladvs Rockmore Davies’ one man 
show. Dong Kingman offers a 
slanted watercolor, New Orleans 
Church, Herbert Ferber two of his 
strongly felt sculptural pieces 
Prices $75 to $2 


oni Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


Branch Galleries: Hotel Gotham, Fifth Avenue at 55th Street 


Ensign Jansen Noyes Sidney E. Dickinson, N. A. 


Information furnished upon Request 


. 

Sc ANDINAVIAN MASTERS at 
the Bonnier bookshop-gallery are 
mainly of the heavilv glazed senti 
mental genre type toward which 





there has been a limited but defi 
nite return of taste today. Artisti 





cally the Norwegian Thomas Fearn 
ley is several jumps ahead of the 
rest; his landscape might pass as one 
of our own Hudson River School 
More up to date talents are Ragnar 
Olsen and Neuman, who excels in 









NEWHOUSE 


GALLERIES, INC. 


the bright, gav cut-outs which have 
given Sweden preéminence in chil 
dren’s book illustration. (Prices $2e 
to SOS 


M, XICAN PRINTS AND 
PRINTING at the New York Pub 
lic Library is to a large extent a 
memorial show to the macabre and 
fecund imagination of Jose Guadu 
lupe Poseda. It is clear that this 
humble illustrator of Mexican pop 


PAINTINGS 


ular songs—of calaveras and cor 
ridos — has _ strongly influenced 
modern Mexican art. Also on dis 
play are war and travel posters and 
recent well printed publications. 
Prices not quoted. 


15 EAST 57TH STREET 


1 
‘lew SUMMER EXHIBITION 
at the Macbeth Galleries reveals a 
number of our native painters in 


NEW YORK 


sympathetic mood. There is some 
good color by Maurice Becker, a 
somber Studv in Rhythm by Moses 
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DURAND-RUEL 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1803 


XIX Century 
French Paintings 


NEW YORK 


12 East 57 Street 


PARIS 


37 Avenue de Friedland 








JULIUS LOWY 


{INC.] 





High Grade 


PICTURE FRAMES 
Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue New York 


EPHRON GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURES 














ANTIQUES 
AND EARLY 
CHINESE ART 


67 East 57th Street N.Y.C, PLaza 9-6480 
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Soyer, Rockport Quarry by Joseph 
De Martini, and Antonio Martino’s 
strong Tower Street. Among the 
watercolors is the exceedingly skill- 
ful work of Andrew Wyeth. (Prices 
>1 to >1 


\ MERICAN PAINTINGS, sum 
mer, 1943, at the Ferargil Galleries 
hl 


is a double group show for the put 


pose of contrasting the work of to 


AT NtWo O 


Continued from page 36 


the Plan is another of the many 
projects for stimulating interest in 
American art which have already 
emanated from here. Its operation, 
surprising in its simplicity, calls for 
in exhibition each vear of selected 
paintings, sculpture, and drawings 
which, it is felt, would be important 
ulditions to the Addison Gallery 
collection. Members will choose 
from this exhibition the works they 
like best, and will keep them in 
their homes for a period of time 
proportionate to their values before 
presenting them to the Gallery. For 
example, a work priced at $2 Or 
less would be kept for two years, 
one at $200 to $soo for three years, 
and so on. The opening of the first 
September exhibition will see the 
Plan in effect 


Awards 
in fellowships has 


( ) ER $7, 1 
been awarded to nine graduate 


students of the Institute of Fine 
Arts, New York University, for re 
search in the history of art. Largest 
of the awards, which were made by 
six different educational and research 
institutions, went to Margaret Ames 
of Norton, Mass., who received a 
renewal of the $1,6 Dumbarton 
Oaks Fellowship of Harvard Uni 
versity, which she held last year 
Ihe American Association of Uni 
versity Women Fellowship, carry 
, was awarded 
to Frances Grav Godwin of Mama 
roneck, N. Y., now a candidate for 
the degree of Ph.D. Three other 
candidates for this degree took five 


ing a stipend of $1,5¢ 


of the fellowships: Gertrude Achen 
bach of New York won both Miss 
\bbot’s Alumni Fellowship of Pem 
broke College, Brown University, 
, and a New 
York University tuition scholarship 
of $330; Ellen Weill Cramer, also 
of New York, was awarded the New 
York University Fellowship of $800; 
and Kenneth Foster of Evanston, 


with a stipend of $1,5 


Ill., received fellowships from the 
Council of Learned Societies and 
the College Art Association, each 
in the amount of $800. 

Other College Art Association 


day with that of the turn of the 
century. Among the moderns 
Reginald Marsh’s Tattoo and Hair 
cut, a self-portrait by Grant Wood 
in pastel, and Clarence Carter’s ex 
cellent Ohio River near Gallipoli 
The group of older paintings in the 
rear gallery is well chosen and well 
hung, features Eakins, Homer, A. B 
Davies, ‘Ttwachtman, Inness, Law 
son, Ryder, Hassam, and Mary Cas 
satt. (Prices $125 to $ss 


5 


AMERICA 


ellowships were awarded to Creigh 

ton Gilbert of Durham, N. C., in 
and to Phyllis 
Prav of Milton, Mass., and Mar 
guerite Falbord of Montreal, 
Canada, in the amount of $2 


the amount of $3 


each 


The Last Word 


e At the Brooklyn Museum “Bnit 
ish Utihty Clothing” is presented 
in keeping with this  institution’s 
policy of showing aspects of art and 
industry affected by the war. Fab 
rics and models, the latter the prod 
uct of England’s top-flight design 
ers, are here, may be instructively 
compared with the products of our 
own new post-War Government 
clothing agencies 


e St. Louis’ City Art Museum, sit 
uated in shady Forest Park, has be 
come such a goal for service men 
and women that a new lounge has 
been installed and set aside for 
their use. The opening was on the 
Fourth of July. In connection with 
it the Museum staged a Soldiers’ 
Art Show from Jefferson Barracks. 


e To the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Houston Colonel J. W. Flanagan 
has just presented a piece of bronze 
sculpture by the Brazilian Maria 
Martins. Entitled Iacy, it is in the 
lacv, frond-like stvle of her latest 
sculptures which were seen last sea 


son in New York. 


e@ Our midsummer holiday saw the 
unveiling at Racine, Wisconsin, of 
a heroic granite group ot Mar 
Todd and Abraham Lincoln, its 
author the Chicago sculptor Fred 
erick S. Hibbard. The site for the 
piece is felt to be appropriate in 
that Mary Todd Lincoln spent a 
summer in Racine after the Presi 
dent’s assassination. 


e For the second summer the Al 
bright Art Gallery records the 
success of its evening outdoor con 
cert dances on the steps of the mu 
scum. The music for these oeca 
sions is supplied by the Buffalo 
Civic Orchestra. Dancing follows 
until 11 P. M. 
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AUCTION oEAGON RECORD 


1 igs second highest total in the 
past ten years was reported by 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries when, 
last June, they closed down thei 
iuction season with a final figure of 
43,01 1,547 Confirming the mount 
ng record of the two previous 
vears, it shows the demand _ for 
tangible property in the form of 
works of art to have been no pass 
ng bull market phenomenon. Nor 
can it be regarded as a question of 
f war inflation; our new high taxes 
have taken care of that, particularly 
so in the art-buyer income brackets 
Notable was the fact that the inter 
est was limited to no special field 
or period, Paintings, furniture, and 
books sold with equal readiness with 
i notable new demand for volumes 
of art reference. 174 sessions saw a 
total attendance of 125, persons. 
he highest individual amounts 
resulted from the sale of the art 
collection of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles E. F. McCann, with a 
$266,207 total; the Wadsworth 
Lewis Sale, realizing $187,238; and 
the stock of the antique dealer F. 
Schnittjer & Son which vielded 
$149,201. Heading the painting list 
was the robust Frans Hals Portrait 
of the Reverend Caspar Sibelius, 
Preacher at Deventer which for the 
sum of $30, went to join the 
growing art collection of showman 
Billy Rose. Renoir’s Fleurs et Chats 
Manet’s Lilas_ blancs 
dans un vase de verre for $18, 
ind a $15, 


for 24, 


rhe Vintager by 
Velasquez were also notable items. 

With $3,400 for a Queen Anne 
carved inlaid walnut card table with 
original petit-point, the furniture 
record was set. At $32, apiece a 
pair of Chippendale carved ma 
hogany serpentine-front knee-hold 
desks formerly in the collection of 
the Marquess of Lincolnshire ran 
close seconds. For a set of six Queen 
Anne carved walnut and cut vel 


vet claw-and-ball-foot side chairs 
$2,1 was offered with $1,600 bid 
for a single “‘lion-mask”’ George | 
armchair at the same sale. Louis 
XVI pieces respectively signed by 
Oeben and Bayer brought $1,8 
apiece. 

Confirming the cuit of the Vic 
torian, the dispersal of Juliana 
Force’s property attracted many 
substantial buyers. American pieces 
were also well received with $1,65 
given for a New Hampshire maple 
block-front secretary. Heading the 


art object list was a magnificent 





HALS’ “The Reverend Caspar Si- 
belius,” sold for $30,000 to Billy 
Rose by Parke-Bernet. 


gold tea service presented by Paul 
I of Russia to his daughter, bought 
for $11, . A 348 K’ang Hsi 
peachbloom porcelain amphora, a 
$1,450 blue Staffordshire _ platter, 
md a $2,4 Imperial Lavehr Kir 
man carpet also showed the wide 
range of collectors’ interest. 
Though the Kende Galleries’ 
even larger total of $4,225, also 
includes floor selling at Gimbel’s 
and auctions held at the Jay Gould 
Mansion, a memorable season was 
likewise recorded up here. Noted 
among the paintings were a Cuyp 
for $8,700; a Bonheur for $7,6 
a Millet for $3,8 





BOUGHT FOR $11,000 out of the McCann Sale at Parke-Bernet: 
a gold tea and coffee set once owned by Russian royalty. 
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SELECTED EDUCATION 


FRENCH PAINTINGS .on... ; 


he Studio 


1) } ) ) | 5 
Club, a life sketch class without 


of the nstruction, is a popular summer 


feature at the Brooklyn Museum 


where groups meet luesday and 


19th & 20th CENTURY wens’ 


Cacil S¢ ssi0on 

2s¢ with service men and women 
*} } } 

nvited free. Classes will be held 


until September 17 


BIGNOU GALLERY 9150 6 


wt Sullimnel 


32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK conc cto wt hen 


where classes in production illus 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 


WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN + GREEK + ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIEVAL «+ RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS + PRINTS 


30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


tration, camouflage, and war pos 
ters are in full swing. Added fea 
ture is the course in_post-Wat 
potentials offered for students al 
ready planning for the era after 
Victory. A young people’s out 
door class, an evening sketch 
class, and a landscape class con 
ducted on Saturday afternoon for 
business people are other attrac 


tions of the Institute’s session 


NEW YORK, N. ¥ Largest reg 
istration in five vears has been 
reported by the Grand Central 
School of Art for its present sum 
mer session. With every effort 
being made to convert the spe 
cial talents and skills of the artist 
ind art student to work that 


materially aids the war effort, 














Director R. B. Faure announces 
that the course in production 
illustration, known as “Blueprint 


Busting,” has been one of the 


CHINESE 
ART 


most popular on the curriculum 
Special classes in the ever-widen 
ing field of Visual Aids are being 
planned for the Fall session 





OGUNOUIT, ME.: Believing that 
every effort should now be placed 
on all-out defense, the director 
of the Woodbury-Ross Summer 
School, Mr. George K. Ross, an 


nounces that classes will be dis 





RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 


24 EAST 58th ST. NEW YORK. 


ae = | PROVIDENCE, R. L.: Instead of 


continued for the duration. 








Rhode Island School of Design 


F ue E N Cc Fad oe A Ay | FE id { CA | is this year holding a Summer Art 


W orkshop to serve as a Teachers’ 


FIGURE PAINTINGS Clinic. The purpose of the Work 


shop, as stated by its director, 
C. Matlack Price, is “to provide 


BONNARD LEGER PICASSO teachers returning to school in 
DERAIN MATISSE ROUAULT the Fall with realistic answers to 
SOUTINE the question ‘What are you doing 


about the War in the Art De 


AVERY JOHN KANE PRICE eT ess en ee 
HARTL EILSHEMIUS © TAMAYO | 





tion and presentation of subject 
matter for art classes the teacher 


VA L ia Ny T ; N E G A L L E ie Y can achieve an improved student 


grasp with an expenditure of less 


55 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK | time and effort than more con 


ventional methods require. 








its usual summer session, the 





PORTRAIT 
PAINTING 
AT HOME 


® Previous art train- 


ing or talent NOT 
necessary. This new 
Stuart System 


teaches you, in 10 
simple, easy-to-fol- 
low lessons, to make K 
excellent charcoal and oil like- . 
nesses. Guidance for your every 
step. Send for free book today. 
STUART STUDIOS 
121 Monument Circle Room 783 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART C 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 
BDRAWING—PAINTING—COMPOSITIO! 
SCULPTURE—LANDSCAPE. 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition 
Only an Entrance Fee of $35.00 


.- 


Write for Catalogue B. 


School of Design tor Women 
99th Year. Design, illustra. 
tion, interior decoration, 


fashion arts, fine arts, ad- 
vertising, teacher training 


INSTITUTE B.F.A. in all courses. Pho 
tography. puppetry, jewelry, 


pottery, eng. drafting. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. CATA. 
0 F LOG. 1328 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


First fine arts school in America 
(Est. 1805) 


Professional training in sculpture, illustration 
) 





Ww 


h 


C2) 


i mural painting Als coordinated course ————— 
with I f Pa B.F.A M.F.A legrees 
Many scholarships and prizes Distinguished 
aculty Dorothy A. Jones Acting Curator 
Catalog H. Broad and Cherry Sts Philadel 








ART SCHOOL DIRECTORS 


Reach your prospective pupils by adver- 
tising to the vast group of wealthy and 
cultured young Americans (and their 
parents) who read America's foremost 
fine arts magazine— 


ART NEWS 





Painting Panels 


BOCOUR GESSO PAINTING PAN- 
ELS have two (both sides of panel) 
brilliant white painting surfaces 
that insure excellent reproduction. 
BOCOUR GESSO panels have the 
ideal painting surface for all 
mediums. 








Available in the following sizes: 


8x10 $.25 14x 17 $.80 
9x12 35 14x 18 85 
10x12 40 16 x 20 1.00 
10x14 .45 18 x 24 1.25 
12x16 .60 20 x 24 1.35 


Available at your local dealer or 


The Depcrtment Store of Art Materials N 
ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


67 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 





SUPPLIES FOR PAINTERS, — 


TORS, AND STUDENTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE ARTIST 





Le 
Phone Algonquin 4-9871 ti 
or write us for quick delivery 
JOSEPH MAYER CO. 
5 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. i| 3 
ART NEWS 
AUC 
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TONYING 


Inc. 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street, 
New York 


Shanghai 


+ . 
Peiping 





NEW YORK 
GRAPHIC 
SOCIETY 


Distributors of 
Art Foundation Prints 
a 


fvailable at all better 





Fine Arts Dealers throughout the U.S. 


10 WEST 33 STREET 
New York, N. Y. 





WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER UNION 


rinters 


OF ART NEWS 


and other fine publica- 
tions, books, catalogues, 
brochures, etc. 


304-20 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 








WHEN & WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


AUBURN, WN. Y., Cayuga Museum of History 
& Art. Oct. 6-Nov. 3. Finger Lakes Region 
Annua!. Open to artists & craftsmen of Finger 
Lakes Region. All mediums. Jury. Prize. 
Works due Oct. 3. Cayuga Mus. of Hist. & 
Art, 203 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Mandel Brothers. Nov. 1-30 
7th Annual of Miniature Prints. Open to mem- 
bers of Chicago Soc. of Etchers. All metal 
plate mediums. No jury. Works due Oct. 20 
7 Swann, 500 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14, 1 


COLUMBUS, 0., Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts. 19th Annual Circuit Exhib. of Ohio 
Watercolor Soe. Open to artists born or resi- 
dent in Ohio. Mediums: watercolor & tem- 
pera, Exhibition will circulate in Ohio. Entry 
cards due Oct. 12; works Oct. 16. Mrs. R. M. 
Gatrell, Sec’y., 1492 Perry St., Columbus, 0. 


DAYTON, 0O., Dayton Art Institue. November 
17th Annual of Ohio Print Makers. Open to 
residents & former residents of Ohio. All 
Graphic mediums. Exhibition will circulate 
until Oct., 1944. Jury. No prizes. Entry cards 
due Oct. 10; works Oct. 15. Mrs. Mildred 
Raffel, See'y. to Director, Dayton Art Inst., 
Dayton, 0. 


DETROIT, MICH., Detroit Inst. of Arts. No- 
vember. Annual Exhibition for Michigan Art- 
ists. Open to Mich. artists, including those 
living out of state. All mediums. $1550 in 
prizes. Entry cards & works due Oct. 2 
Detroit Inst. of Arts, Detroit 2, Mich. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Art Gall. Dee. t-Jan. 2. 
The Work of Elmira Artists. Open to artists 
of Elmira, Elmira Hts., & Horseheads. All 
mediums. No jury. No prizes. Works due 
Nov. 25. Mrs. Jeannette M. Diven, Director, 
Arnot Art Gall., Elmira, N. Y. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler's Birthplace. Year- 
Round Exhibition. Open to professional ar- 
tists. All mediums. Fee: $1.50 per picture. 
Jury. Single pictures received any time. John 
G. Wolcott, Vice Pres., Whistler House, 236 
Fairmount St., Lowell. Mass. 

MASSILLON, 0O., Massillon Museum. Nov. |- 
Dec. |. 8th Annual November Show. Open to 
residents of Stark & adjoining counties. All 
mediums. Jury. Prizes. Works due Oct. 29 
Massillon Museum, Massillon, 0 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Montclair Art Museum 
Oct. 31-Nov. 28. 13th Annual New Jersey 
State Exhib. Open to artists born in N. J., 
who live there 3 mos. of each yr., or have 
lived there for past 5 yrs. Mediums: ptg., 
sculp., drawings, & prints. Fee: $1.50 per 
entry; $1 to members Montclair Art Ass'n. 
& Amer. Artists Prof. League. Jury. Entry 
ecards due Oct. 2; works Oct. 10. Montclair 
os Mus., 3 So. Mountain Ave., Montclair, 

~~ * 


NEWARK, N. J., Artists of Today. Aug. 16-28. 
Associate Show. Open to N. J. artists. All 
mediums except sculp. $1 fee. Jury. Regular 
artist members will be chosen from this show 
Entry cards due Aug. 9; works Aug. t1. Mrs 
H. C. Brad‘ey, Jr., 49 New St., Newark, N. J. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Isaac Delgado Museum 
of Art. Oct. 3-31. Art Ass'n. of New Orleans 
19th Annual. Open to members (membership 
dues $5) & members of U. S. Armed Forces. 
All mediums. No jury. Cash prizes. Art Ass'n. 


AMERICAN UNIV. & PHILLIPS MEMO- 
RIAL GALL., WASHINGTON, D C.: One 
full & two half tuition scholarships for study 
in creative painting, leading to B. A. degree. 
Open to high school graduates. Awards to 
be made on basis of submitted work, or by 
practical examination at Phillips Memorial 
Gall. Also two half tuition scholarships in 
graduate school leading to M. A. degree. For 
application blanks write President Paul F. 
Douglass, American Univ., Washington, D. C. 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION; 
Fellowships of $2,500 each for one year's 
research, or creative work in fine arts, includ- 
ing music. Open to all citizens of U. S. be- 
tween ages of 25 and 40, or, in exceptional 
cases, over 40. Selections to be made on 
basis of unusual capacity for research, or 
proved creative ability. Candidates must pre- 
sent plans for proposed study. Applications 
due by Oct. 15. Henry Allen Moe, Secretary 
General. John Siman Guagenheim Memorial 
Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS: Two teaching 
fellowships in art education. Open to qualified 


of New Orleans, 
leans 19, La. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., New York Historical 
Society Galleries. Oct. 31-Nov. 28. 30th An- 
nual of Allied Artists of America. Open to all 
artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor, mural de- 
sign & sculp. $6 fee on accepted works. Jury. 
Cash prizes & medals. Entry cards due Oct. 
15; works Oct. 22. Wm. Howard Donahue, 
Sec'y., 461 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Oakland Art Gallery. Oct. 
3-31. tith Annual of Watercolors, Pastels, 
Drawings & Prints. Open to all artists. Jury 


Delgado Museum, New Or- 


Cash prize & medals. Entry cards & works 
due Sept. 18. Oakland Art Gall., Municipal 
Auditorium, Oakland, Cal, 

OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial. December 


1-31. Six States Competition. Open to resi- 
dents of Neb., ta., S. D., Col., Kan., & Mo. 
All mediums. Jury. Outstanding artists in 
oil & watercolor will have privilege of one- 
man show. Entry cards & works due Nov. 13 
Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1., Providence Art Club. 
Nov. 9-21. 65th Annual. Open to all artists. 
Medium: oil. Jury. Entry cards & works due 
Oct. 29. Mrs. Mary A. Cook, |! Thomas St., 
Providence 3, R. 1. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum. Oct. 30- 
Nov. 30. 3rd Annual Missouri) Exhibition. 
Open to artists resident now or in last 12 
mos. in state of Mo. or 50 mis. of its borders. 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, prints, drawings, 


& seulp. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Oct. 16. 
Chas. Nagel, Jr., Acting Diree., City Art 
Mus., Forest Park 5, St. Louis, Mo. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Gump Galleries. 


Nov. 1-15. California Society of Etchers 
Annual. Open to all artists. All print me- 
diums. $2 fee for non-members. Jury. Entry 


ecards & works due Oct. 22. Nicholas Dunphy, 
617 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art. Oct. 20-Nov. 14. San Francisco 
Art Ass'n. Oi! & Sculp. Annual. Open to all 
artists resident in U. S. Mediums: oil & 
seulp. Jury. $900 in prizes. Entry cards due 
Sept. 10; works Sept. 17. San Francisco Mus. 
of Art, Civie Center, San Francisco 2, Cal. 
WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center. 
Sept. 26-Oct. 24. 30th Annual Delaware Show 
Open to Del. artists, pupils of Howard Pyle, 


& members of Wilmington Soe. F.A. Me- 
diums: oil, watercolor, drawings, prints, & 
sculp. Jury. Entries due Sept. 20. Gabriel 
Massena, Delaware Art Center, Wilmington, 
Del. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0., Butler Art Institute. 
Oct. 3-Nov. |. Ohio Servicemen’s Exhibition 


of Watercolors & Drawings. Open to resi- 
dents & former residents of Ohio now in 
service. Mediums: watercolors & drawings 
done while in service. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards & works due Oct. |. See’y., Butler Art 
inst.. Youngstown, 0. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Institute. Jan. 
1-30. 9th Annual New Year Show. Open to 
residents & former residents of O., Pa., Va., 
W. Va., & Ind. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Jury. Purchase awards & prizes. Entry cards 
& works due Dee. 5. Sec’y., Butler Art Inst., 
Youngstown, O. 


COMPETITIONS, oGHOLARSHIPS 


art majors holding degree from accredited 
college. Stipend: $300 & tuition. Recipient 
must devote half time to teaching, half to 
graduate work toward master’s degree. Send 
undergraduate record, photo, & references to 
Dean Earl Seigfred, Coll. of F. A., Athens, 0. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, ST. 
LOUIS: Four full-tuition scholarships for 
one year’s study. Open to all students who 
wish to enter upon art training. Awards made 
on basis of work submitted. Applications ac- 
cepted until Oct. 1. Kenneth Hudson, Direc- 
tor, St. Louis Sehool of F. A., Wash. Univ., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA: 
Lydia E. Parker Bates scholarships for under- 
graduate & graduate students in art, archi- 
tecture, architectural engineering, & landscape 
architecture who show promise in their field, 
have superior academic records, and need 
financial assistance. Awards vary in amount 
and are made on recommendation of committee 
appointed by Dean of College of Fine & 
Applied Arts. For application blank write 
Coll. of Fine & Applied Arts, 110 Architec- 
ture Bldg., Urbana, Ill. 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gall.: New Eng- 
land Album, to Sept. 7. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Mus. of Art: Panorama of 
Prestidigitators, to Aug. 3!. Goodnow Collec. 
of Orientalia; Religious Folk Art of South- 
west, to Sept. 5 


BOSTON, MASS., Mus. of F.A.: Art of our 
Allies: England, to Aug. 31; China, Aug. 24- 
Oct. 3. Fifteen Yrs. of Mus. School Alumni, 
to Sept. 12. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Gall.: Nat'l. War 
Poster Competition Exhib., to Aug. 26. Our 
Navy in Action, Aug. 11-Sept. 9. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: Work by Men at 
Ft. Custer, to Oct. 10. Copeland Burg; David 
Bekker, Aug. 12-31. Annual Student Exhib., 
Sept. 2-Oct. 3. 


CINCINNATI, 0O., Art Mus.: Frank Duveneck, 
to Sept. 6. Masterpieces from 400 Yrs. of 
Ptg.; Contemp. Decorative Arts; Chinese Art, 
to Sept. 20. 


CLEVELAND, 0O., Mus. of 4rt: English & 
Amer. Ptgs. from Museum Collec., to Sept. 1. 


COLUMBUS, 0O., Gall, of F. A.: New Acces- 
sions, to Aug. 31. 
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“A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE” 


HAYES 


STORAGE, PACKING 
& REMOVAL SERVICE 





































































Specialists in 
Collecting 
and Packing Arts 


FOR ARTISTS, GALLERIES, 
MUSEUMS & EXHIBITIONS 













GALLERIES AVAILABLE 
FOR EXHIBITIONS AND PREVIEWS 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention 


305-7 East 61 Street 
New York 


Telephone: REgent 4-1330 





C. 1. DO 


& COMPANY 





CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


41 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 








Summer Exhibitions 


MASTERS 


COLONIAL 
PORTRAITURE 


SMIBERT COPLEY 
BLACKBURN STUART 
WOLLASTON TRUMBULI 
PELHAM ST. MEMIN 
THEUS SHARPLES 
BADGER FROTHINGHAM 
JOHNSTON SULLY 


and their successors 
LANDSCAPES of the HUDSON 
RIVER SCHOOL 


Closing Out Sale of Antiques 
and Hooked Rugs 


R. C. VOSE GALLERIES 


559 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 





EDOWNTOWN 


7; = @ GALLERY 





GALLERY WILL BE CLOSED 
DURING AUGUST 


For special appointment, please com- 
municate with Mrs E. G. Halpert, 
Newtown, Conn. Phone 
241 R 13. 


Newtown 


Exhibitions will be resumed 
in the Fall 





43 East 51st Street, New York 








ALBERT DUVEEN 


XVilith and XIXth Century 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


19 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 








A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Group and One Man Exhibitions 
of Midtown Artists Circuited Nationally 


Information on Request 
605 MADISON AV. (Bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N. Y. 







Paintings by 


KURT SLUIZER 


July 31-Aug. 14, 1943 


RUDOLPH GALLERIES 


Woodstock, N. Y. 
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DAYTON, 0 
to Aug. 3! 
torie Bldgs 
1-30 

DENVER, COL., Art Mus 
hibition, to Aug. 29 

GLOUCESTER, MASS., No 
Gall.: Annual Exhib., 

GREEN BAY, WIS., 
the Beautiful Ptgs 

HOUSTON, TEX., Mus. of F.A Contemp 
Amer. Ptg.; Mod. Medalists, to Aug. 29. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: Life in the 
Service; Whistler Lithcgraphs, to Aug. 31 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., County Mus Von 
Sternberg Collec.; Aline Barnsdali Collec., to 
Sept 5 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


Art Inst.: Our Navy in Action, 
Internat'l. Photog. Salon; His 
Destroyed in London Blitz, Sept. 


49th Annual Ex- 


Shore Arts Ass'n 
te Sept. 12 
Neville Mus 
to Aug. 29 


America 


Wesleyan Univ De 


signs in Hand-Loom Fabrics, Aug. 6-Sept. 6 
MYSTIC, CONN., Mystic Art Ass'n.: Ptgs 
Sculp., Prints & Crafts, to Sept. 4 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS., Smith Coll.: Mod 
ern Art, to Aug. 15 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance: Amer 


Silk Sereen Prints; Fine Art of Reproduction 


to Sept. 11. College Settlement Handicraft 
to Sep. 27. 

Mus. of Art: Views of Ephrata Cloisters, to 
Aug. 31 

Penna. Acad. of F.A Selections from Perma- 
nent Collec., to Sept. 15. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Mus.: John 


Carroll, to Aug. 31 


PORTLAND, ORE., Art Mus.: Contemp. Cana 


dian Ptg., to Aug. 15. Road te Victory 
Aug. 29-Sept. 26 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1., R. I. Seh. of Design 
Mus.: Chinese Porcelains; Abcriginal Arts 
& Crafts, to Sept. 15 
ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Gall Contemp 
Mexico, photos, to Aug. 31. Artist Members 
No-Jury Show, Sept. 1-Oct. 3. 


NEW YOR 


Assoc. American, 711 Fifth 
Babeock, 38 E. 57 
Contemp. Americans, to Sept. 15 
Barbizon Hotel, Lexington at 63 
Lawrence Wilbur, to Sept. | 
18 E. 57 Group, to Aug. 15 
Decorative Aug. (5-Sept. lo 
Brandt, 50 E. 57 Group, to Aug. 3! 
Brooklyn Museum Artists in Wood, to Sept. 6 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8..Members Group, to Aug. 3! 
Contemp. Arts, 106 E. 57 
Figures, Flewers & Landscapes 
Coord. Council Fr. Relief Soe., 457 
Helleu & Sargent Drawings, 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
19th Century French, 
33 W. 8 
Small Ptgs. 
63 €. 57 
Annual Summer Show, 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham 
General Exhib. of Ptgs., 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 


Stow Wengenroth, 
Founder's Show, 
Kennedy, 785 Fifth 
Contrasts in Contemp. Prints; 
Views of European Cities, to 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 
Selected Ptgs.. to Sept. 7 
608 Fifth...Celia Schwebel, to Aug. 13 
David Lamont, Aug. 16-Sept. 10 
Paul Gandal, Sept. 13-Oct. 8 
730 Fifth Group, te Sept. 15 
4 &. 57 Summer Show, to Aug. 


Group, to Sept. 6 


co] 
Bonestell, 
Arts, 


to Aug. 31 


Madison 
to Sept. 14 


to Aug. 3 


8th St., 


Group, to Sept. 14 


Ferargil, 
to Aug. 31 


to Aug. 31 


to Aug. 3! 
to Nov. 15 


Early 
Aug. 3! 


Kehn, 


Kraushaar, 
Macbeth, 


Arts on Vacation 
Continued from page 32) 


Ann the Rockport, Massachusetts, 
Art embarked on 
the new policy of holding a “silent” 


Association has 


auction of works contributed by 
members. Bids are made through 


the gallery attendant, remain valid 
until raised by another prospective 
buyer. Here also last year’s “Little 
Show” of prints and watercolors 
selling at $10 and $20 has been 
repeated. A very extensive mem 
bership insures the solid position of 
this group. Massachusetts’ other 
celebrated art colony at Province 
town its efforts on a 
no-jury show running through Sep 
tember 6, all arrangements in the 
hands of an artists’ committee. Ed 
win Dickinson, Kantor, Knaths, and 
John Whorf are names which 
Provincetown has had occasion to 
be proud of in the last years. At 
East Gloucester the North Shore 
Arts Association holds its twenty 
first Annual with Gordon Grant, 
Lillian Westcott Hale, Emma For 


concentrates 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., 
Ward; Rex Brandt; 


Crocker Gall Harold 
Fitzpatrick, drawings, to 


Aug. 31 

ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Mus.: Van Gogh 
& Mod. Dutch Masters, to Aug. 15. Index 
of American Design; Artists’ Guild of St 
Louis, to Aug. 31 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., De Young Mus. 
Contemp. American Ptgs., to Aug. 30 

Mus. of Art: The Arts in Therapy; Jean 
Varda, panels; Pelton; Regnal, to Aug. 22 
Weiner, Aug. 10-29. Watercolors from Cuba 


& Argentina, Aug. 10-Sept 
1943, Aug. 24-Sept. 19 
Palace Leg. of Honor: {5th to I8th Century 
Tapestries; Blanding Collec., from Aug. ti 
Emblems of Unity & Freedom, from Aug. 16 


8. Americans 


Egypt. Civilization’s First Horizon, from 
Aug. 23 
SANTA FE. N. M. Mus. of N. M.: Ptrs. & 
Sculp. of Southwest Annual, to Sept. 15 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y., Town Hall: Ninth 
Annual Exhib., Aug. 6-21. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., State Mus.: No. Miss 
Valley Artists Annual, to Aug. 29 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS... Mus. of F.A.: RAF 


& British Aircraft, to Aug. 31. Art in Nature, 


Sept. 15-Oct. 31 
TOLEDO, 0., Mus. of Art: 30th Annual of 
Selected Amer. Ptgs., to Aug. 29 
URBANA, ILL., Univ. of Ill.: Annual Student 
Exhib., to Sept. 15 
UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst 
Civilian Camouflage Exhib to Aug. 30 
Shaker Craftsmanship, Sept. 5-26. Second 
Annual Flower Show, Sept. 9-12 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Phillips Gall.: John 


Marin Retrospective, to Sept. 30. 

U. S. Nat'l. Mus.: Early Amer. Military Prints 
on Sheet Music, to Aug. 29 

Whyte Gall.: Artists Guild of Wash., Aug. 6-31. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y Rudolph Gall.: Kurt 
Stuizer, to Aug. 14 


K CITY 


Metropolitan Museum 
The Bache Collection, 


to Sept. 15 
European Drawings, 


to Sept. 30 


War Art, Aug. 18-Sept. 19 
Midtown, 605 Madison 
Watercolor Group, to Aug. 3! 
Milch, 108 W. 57 Summer Show, to Aug. 31! 
Montross, 785 Fifth 
Summer Group, to Aug. 3! 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 
Airways to Peace, to Oct. 17 


Neumann, 41 E. 57 
Thirty Years After,"’ to 
N. Y. Public Lib., Fifth at 42 
Modern Printing in Mexico, 
Niveau, 63 E. 57.. Paintings | Love 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 
American Non-Objective Ptgs., 
Norlyst, 59 W. 56..Dora Kaminsky, 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 
Gailery Group, 


Aug. 31 


to Aug. 31 
, to Aug. 31 


to Oct. 15 
to Aug. 31 


to July 31 
Perils, 32 E. 58 

The Season in Review 
108 W. 57 


to Aug. 26 
Puma, 
Seven Moderns, to Aug. 31 
Rehn, 683 Fifth 

Annual Summer 

Rosenberg, 16 E. 57 
French & American Ptgs., 
Seligmann, 15 E. 57..Summer Show, 


Thannhauser, 165 E. 62 


Exhib., to Sept. 4 
to Sept. 4 
to Aug. 31 
French Art, to Sept. 30 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington 

Old Decorative Maps, 


Wakefield, 64 E. 55 Group, 


to Aug. 31 
to Aug. 31 


dvce 


McRae, Taylor Arms, 
ind Carle Blenner exhibiting mem 


John 


bers. Two prizes were awarded this 
vear, the $1 Annual Baker Lewis 


Memorial Prize for best oil, which 
went to John F. Carlson, and the 
$25 Publicover Watercolor Prize, 


presented to Gordon Grant. 


Maine's famed Ogunquit features 
two shows and a lecture program. 
At Kennebunkport the Brick Store 
Museum, despite the loss of two 
of its staff members to the Waacs, 
carries on with a summer annual in 
which the work of the Zorachs and 
Eliot O'Hara is all to the good 
The Pemaquid Group at New Har 
bor introduces some genuine Down 
East atmosphere in the fisherman’s 
contingent observed among its local 
artist members. The Fifteenth An- 
nual includes, in a list which num- 
bers about ten, Simon Blaisdell’s 
entertaining Drunken Driver and 
Town Wharf, Maine by Frederick 
Detwiller who, together with his 
wife, is mainly responsible for the 
founding of the group. 


SUMMER 


GROUP 


| 
| 
| 
| 


EXHIBITION 


MORTIMER BRANDT 


| 50 East 57 St., New York 















AMERICAN ART 


KROLL BRUCE 
STERNE ETNIER 
LAUFMAN SPEIGHT 
PITTMAN DeGROOT 
L. BLANCH FARNSWORTH 


WHORF SAWYER 
and others 


GALLERIES 
108 W. 57 St., N.Y. 
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